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ABSTRACT 

Curriculum change and the dynamics of this change 
were explored by means of .a case study of secondary social studies, 
science, and vocational education curriculums in Gary, Indiana, 
between 1940 and 1970^ The time period is characterized by both 
unprecedented effort to produce change and slow change in schools* 
Talcott Parson's hiereirchy of levels; Charles Perrow's notion of 
goals, technology, and structure; and Kirst and Walker's assumption 
that curriculum decisionmaking was "political were used to 
conceptualize and stabilize the data as curriculum development was 
traced through the time period* The study findings revealed that 
change occurred in small ways in individual classrooms — by policy 
decision and by organizational •♦drift." Change and financial 
resources were found to be related. School system resources were used 
for "maintenance" of the system; few resources were left for 
innovation. The advent of federal funding (NDEA, Vocational Education 
Act of 1963) brought additional funds, which permitted the curriculum 
change that the Gary school system had failed to bring about with its 
own limited resources. An extensive bibliography is included. 
(Author) 
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ABSTRACT 



Curriculum change and the dynamics of this change were explored by 
means of a case study of secondary social studies, science, and vocational 
education curricula in Gary, Indiana between 1940 and 1970. The time 
period is characterized by both unprecedented effort to produce change 
but slow change in schools. The study asked how this could be. 

Talcott Parson's hierarchy of levels, Charles Perrow's notion of goaLs., 
technology, and structure, and Kirst and Walker's assumption that cur- 
riculum decision-making was "political" were used to conceptualize and 
stabilize the data as curriculum development was traced through the time 
period . 

The findings of the study are that change occurred in small ways in 
individual classrooms, by policy decision, and by organizational "drift." 
Change and financial resources were found to be related. School system 
resources were used for "maintenance" of the system; few resources were 
left for innovation. The advent of federal funding (NDEA, Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963) brought additional funds which permitted the curriculum 
change that the Gary school system could not bring about with its own 
limited resources. 



CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

This study explores change and the dynamics of change 
in aspects of the curriculum of the Gary, Indiana public schools 
from 19^0 to 1970. During these years unprecedented amounts of 
money, time, and energy were spent, both locally and nationally, 
on designing new goals for the schools and new curricula; yet, 
despite these efforts it seems that schools tended to respond 
to demands for change only slowly. Some of the most highly 
recommended innovations of these decades were only haltingly, 
if at all, operationalized in schools. This is the paradox 
that will be explored in this study: how can it be that so much 
effort had so little return? 

Clearly the question is framed only loosely when put 
this way. Some of our findings from Gary can give it more 
meaning. It took, for example, thirty years for Gary to estab- 
lish a technical- vocational school despite early acceptance of 
the idea in principle by the Board of School Trustees. There 
are, of course, explanations offered to account for this seem- 
ing failure of the schools to pick up the prescriptions that 
these who wished change have recommended. But there is no data 
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on the basis of which we might test these explanations or 
create further explanatory possibilities. It is the goal of 
this study both to begin the creation of such a data base by 
undertaking a longitudinal study of the changes in the curricu- 
lum of one school system and to speculate on what the data base 
might imply for educational policy-making. 

Although schools as we know them have existed for over 
a century, there are many things we do not know about them. 
This is not to say that considerable attention has not been 
focused on schools, but our focus has tended to be on the links 
between schools and society and not on schools themselves. Yet, 
-despite our inability to answer questions about schools, vje 
continue to prescribe and to design innovations. The concern 
of education is properly on what should and must be. However, 
this preoccupation with what might be must not blind us to what 
is—how and why curricula do or do not change. Public education 
has withstood criticism and occasionally abuse in the century 
of its modern existence. Improvements and innovations in re- 
sponse to these criticisms are numerous. How schools withstand 
some pressures to change and how and why they change in response 
to others are questions for which we have no answers but for 
which answers must be sought. 

Prescriptions for change must be responsive to certain 
realities. The curriculum is an institution that is developed 
within the institution of schools. It is more than a time-and- 
space bound list of courses and courses of study; it is a set 
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of forms, procedures, and means that represent what the schools 
know how to do. And, as with all such institutions, once 
established, the curriculvun— with its canonical organization 
of English, math, aiid the like, its courses in state and 
national history, and its athletic programs— comes to be valued 
for its own sake. 

Latin, once necessary for literacy, later the mark of 
an educated man, and now of little practical value to anyone 
is the case in point. Latin lost its place as a critical com- 
ponent of education in the late nineteenth century. But in 
1960-61, as many schools were teaching Latin I as were teaching 
the first year of modern foreign languages . An outside view 
of the school would find It difficult to account for the 
persistence of Latin, but it persisted. Why? How did Latin 
resist the assaults on it? And how did change take place 
around Latin within the school? In short, as society's ideas 
and values change, how are concomitant changes produced in the 
school curriculum? 

There are, we believe, few answers to these questions 
readily available. Latin might be the extreme example, but to 
what extent do reformers of say reading or history face problems 
that are analogous to those of the reformers who wished to 
abandon Latin? Policy making depends on answers to these 



/ Dianne B. Gertler and Linda A. Barker, Patterns of 

f Course Offerings and Enrollments in Public Secondary Schools. 

1970-1971, DHEW Publication # (OE) 73-ll400, U.S. Government 
I Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1972. 
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questions. Numerous attempts are made each year to change 
curriculum by local, state , and national agencies. Yet the 
decisional process — deciding what changes should be attempted, 
where money and energy should be spent — is uninformed as to 
existing constraints within the institution of the curriculum. 
Money and energy are expended with no thought to predicting re- 
turn because return cannot presently be predicted. 

Curriculum policy making needs to be informed about 
resxstance to change, entry points, the likelihood of successful 
chang'^, and how long change takes. This kind of information 
can come from examination of and explanations about the internal 
dynamics of the school as an organization. This case study, 
then, explores curriculum change in an attempt to suggest how 
schools change and yet maintain themselves and, in so doing/ 
to provide input into the process in which policy decisions 
about curriculum chetnge are made. 

Literature and Lore on Curriculum 
Change 

Despite our claim that there is a dearth of knowledge 
about curriculum change, there is a body of literature which 
claims to deal with this problem; before the argument and frame- 
work of the present study are fully explicated, we must examine 
this material. We will do this under the rubrics of adaptability s 
prescription s myth , and diffusion . Each will- be discussed and 
criticized in turn. 



Adaptability is defined as the ability of school syr.tamB 
to replace "old-fashioned" practices with new ones. In the 
adaptability sUudies, the initial hypothesis was that the higher 
the expenditure per pupil, the more innovative, i.e., adaptable, 
a school system would be.""" This hypothesis was confirmed in a 
study that beggin with tha questions, "How far does American 
education l?.g behind standards generally accepted as desirable?" 
and "How can we speed up adoption of innovations which are 
generally desirable in light of experimentation and research?"^ 
The answer to the first question was roughly fifty years; 3. the 
answer to the second was, of course, to increase spending. 

Concern for both adaptability and increased expenditure 
for schools characterize the majority of Paul Mort's numerous 
books. He and a colleague with whora he collaborated on several 
occasions, Francis G. Cornell, produced a Guid e for Self -Appraisal 
of School Systems, which wl 3 essentially a list of what the 
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T5 ^,-.4 o l^^} ?• !f°^* Francis G. Cornell, Adaptability o f 
Public School Systems (New York: Teachers Co llige, Columbia • 
university Press, 1938), pp. 100-102. 
2 

in Tv.o.^ci+f^''- ur f-^^ Francis G. Cornell, American. Schools 

in Transition (New York: Bureau of Publicati o n ^, "Teachers 

college, Columbia University, 19^11), p. x. 

^Ibld. , pp. 405-4o6. 
4 

4 -.^^I^-'-o^^ Francis G. rcrnell, A. Guide for Self- 

Appraisal of School SystPtns (New rork: Burea u of l^abllcatloris , 
Teachers College, Columbia "University. 1937). ' 



authors called adaptations. A score for each school using the 
Guid e was computed on the basis of the presence or absence of 
each of the adaptations."^ 

' Of the four rubrics summarizing our understanding of 
educational change, adaptability is of the least value to the 
present study. The two variables, adaptability and financial 
support levels have been shown to be related, but the nature 
of their relationship is not explained and may be spurious. 
The adaptability studies demonstrate correlation between school 
systems and the society that finances those systems rather than 
offer any insight into the process by which curriculum change 
is effected. 

The second rubric is prescription . Curriculum as a 
field of study has treated the dynamics of curricular decision- 
making as a rational process in which curricular decisions are 
made after considering solutions based on competing ideas that 
originate within a range of what are called "influences." 
These influences are categorized in a variety of ways. Ralph 
Tyi » ^ has suggested that the sources for educational objectives 



^(iditional works indicating development of the adapt- 
abil . ^rtA -"o include Public School Finance by Mort and Walter 
C* Tuuuber (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 19^1) and 
Prirciples of School Administration by Paul R. Mort (New York: 
McG2'iw-Hlll Book Company, Inc., 1946) . 

2 

Michael W. KLrst and Decker F. Walker, "An Analysis 
of Curriculum Policy-Ifeking, " Review of Educational Research , 
Volime XXXXI, Number 5 (December, 1971 PP* 4ti0-4«l. 



were students, contemporary life, and subject matter special- 
ists."^ The objectives selected are then ''screened" for consist- 
ency and feasibility by use of educational psychology and 
educational philosophy, Saylor and Alexander list twelve 
influences which they call "extra-legal, " and include 
national curriculum projects, accreditation agencies, authors, 
publishers, and critips of education. Kirst and Walker have 
distinguished three levels of national and regional groups that 
influence curriculum: (1) those that establish minimum curricu- 
lum standards such as accrediting agencies and educational 
organizations; (2) alternative generators like textbdok pub- 
lishers, philanthropic foundations, and universities, and 
(3) groups demanding curriculim change such as the Council for 
Basic Education and the Chamber of Commerce.^ 

The concern of these prescriptive works is with identi- 
fying possible participants in the curriculum decision-making 
process, with designing new curricula, and with bringing about 
change by advocacy. The prescriptive works, however, do not 
attempt to deal with the reality of curriculum change; their 
focus is on what should and might be, not on what is. Instead 



Ralph Tyler, Basic Principles of Cu rriculum and 
Instruction (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1941). 

2 

.John G. Saylor and Williajn M. Alexander, Curriculum 
Planning for Modem Schools (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, 19bb), pp. 2tt-3b. 

^Kirst and Walker, pp. 488-498. 
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of exainining the dynamics or change, they advocate one potential 
way of producing change, a way which may or may not ever have 
been successful. 

The third rubric is myth . One identifiable theme here 
is the pervasive notion of local control of education. The 
local control theme goes like this: a school board, either 
elected or appointed, is legally entrusted with and -responsible 
for establishing local educational policy; policies are made on 
the basis of local needo and desires in the light of perceived 
financial capabilities. There is a growing body of literature, 
however, which reveals some of the fallacy of the myth. As 
Campbell and Bunnell"^ show, although in the United States there 
is no "national curriculum," there is a general uniformity of 
curriculum among school systems across the country. In addition, 
within the separate states, school systems, by virtue of state 
statute, must include some subjects and topics in the curriculum 
while excluding others. But even if we accept at least partial 
validity of it^ it does not offer us an explanation of how 
curriculum change occurs. It locates legal responsibility for 
education and suggests that local communities are properly where 
concern for the local school system resides. It does not speci- 
fy either participants in curriculum decision-making or the 
dynamics of change, i.e., interaction among these participants. 



See, for example, Roald F. Campbell and Robert A. 
Bunnell, Nationalizing Influ^ces on Secondary Education (Chicago: 
Midwest Administration Center, The University of Chicago, I963) . 
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The fourth theme is diffusion . Impetus for the develop- 
ment of this theme came from the field of rural sociology where 
it has been found that there are identifiable stages in the dif- 
fusion of innovations, that local change agents could be identi- 
fied, and that the likelihood of the acceptance of an innovation 
by an adopting unit is depe-.-.'<int upon the relationship of the 
local change agent to his peers. Diffusion research has en- 
compassed a variety of kinds of innovations; the focus has been 
(regardless of the innovation) . on the spread of an innovation 
through a range of similar institutions, not on the adoption 
process within any one of those institutions. The elements of 
diffusion have been identified as (1) an innovation, and (2) its 

communication from one individual to another, (3) in a social 

2 

system, (4) over time. Of importance was the identification 
of the individuals receiving and sending communications about 
innovations. In the extrapolation of this tradition to educa- 
tion, most closely identified with Richard 0. Carlson, superin- 
tendents of schools were identified as the communicators. Al- 
though school boards are legally responsible for local school 
policy, Carlson perceived that superintendents are responsible 
for the policy recommendations on which boards act. He found 



Herbert F. Lionberger, Adop tion of N ew Ideas an d 
Practices (Ames, Iowa: The Iowa~&Eate Unlv^sTf^ Press, 196O), 

2 

Everett M. Rogers, Diffusion of Inn ovations (New York- 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1962), p. 12. 
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tha*t the more a superintendent was oriented toward school 
administration as a profession, the more innovative his school 
system was likely to be. The superintendent became, then, the 
key variable in studying the diffusion of innovations — the 
change agent. Additional works on erlu.-^ational change falling 
under the rubric of diffusion have tended to be compendia of 
studies focusing on the characteristics of the change agent 
and selected characteristics of his orientation. 

This study will argue that a much broader perspective 
than that nf .these kinds' of studies is necessary to begin ex- 
ploration of educational change, yet these studies are of 
significance. Communication, finance, prescriptions and myth 
are all important, but the processes by which the factors came 
toge-*;her to produce change are more numerous and more complex 
than the studies suggest. 

The present study differs from previous studies and 
thinking about educational change in two respects. First, it 
Is a detailed examination of the dynamics of curricular change 
In a single school system over a thirty-year period. Previous 



See, for example, Richard 0. Carlson, Art Gallagher, 
Jr., Matthew B. Miles, Roland J. Pellegrin, Everett M. Rogers, 
Change Processes in the Public School (Eugene, Oregon: Center 
for the Advanced Study of Educational Administration, 1965)> 
p. v; Matthew B. Miles, In novation in Education (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia Universi^by Press, 1964), p. 2; Richard 
0. Carlson, Adoption of Educational Innovation s (Eugene, Oregon: 
The Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Administration, 
University of Oregon, I965), p. 5; and Donald R. Ross, Adm inis t rac- 
tion for Adaptability (New York: Metropolitan School ST^y 
Council, 1950), pp. 1-2. 
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studies, because they were done innovation by innovation across 
a range of institutions lack a time perspective. As a result, 
they do not offer the richness of detail or the possibility of 
explanation of the dynamics of curricular change that this one 
offers. Second, this study goes beyond the question of innova- 
tion to explore how the Gary school system maintained itself. 
The focus df earlier studies was on innovations and selected, 
isolated variables; this study focuses on both change and stabil- 
ity in the curriculum in Gary within the local and national 
milieus. As such, a range of sources of demand for and resistance 
to curricular change can be accounted for. Organizational 
"drift" as well as planned change can thus be noted. 

A case study, of course, is a view of but one of num- 
erous possible cases. Generalizations necessarily should be 
based on more than one case. However, a case study can provide 
a rich .array of data that can be viewed in light of existing 
generalizations and explanations, both supporting and correct- 
ing them, while offering the possibility of new explanations 
previously not seen because data was not examined longitudinally. 

The Gary school system, its Board of School Trustees, 
its teachers and students, its mayors, and its civic, educational, 
and political organizations have all operated within the specific 
milieu of Gary. No other fcity, for example, had William A. Wirt 
as superintendent of schools for over three decades. The cur- 
ricular change and the dynamics of the change in Gary cpn be 
seen In light of generalizations about change and resistance to 
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change, but they also reflect the milieu in v/hich they occurred. 
As a result, questions asked about the curriculum of the Gary 
schools must be sensitive to both the local and the national 
scenes. How have national controversies and projects affected 
the schools of Gary? Have the reasons for national policy 
shifts and concomitant change in Gary been the same reasons? 
How has resistance to change effectively been exercised? 

The Framework of the Study 

As suggested above, the problem to be explored in this 
study has its origin in a paradox: unprecedented amounts of 
time, energy, and money were spent on improving curricula dur- 
ing the years 19^0 to I970, but, despite these efforts, schools 
changed slowly. What does this mean on the national level? 

The vast increase in expenditure for curricular improve- 
ment between 19^0 and I970 occurred within controversy and con- 
flict. Inherent in the controversies were questions of national 
purpose and the nature of American democracy and society. 

The first controversy in the period was the "Great 
Debate, " a decade-long exchange of polemics matching the pro- 
ponents of the life-adjustment movement against proponents of 
a more traditional, academic curriculum. The life-adjustment 
movement, an offshoot of progressive education started roughly 
in 1944. Life adjustment emphasis on guidance and the group 
over the individual seems to have struck a popular chord in 
American culture. According to Goldman, because "bigness" was 
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pervading all aspects of life (government, business, labor), 

individualism had become somewhat irrelevant for the American 

1 2 
people. Books such as John /eats ^ Schools Without Scholars 

and Arthur Bestor's The Restoration of Learning , however, 
argued that academic content was being seriously watered down 
in the public schools. The polemics were ideological in nature, 
each party to the controversy using arguments rooted in philo- 
sophical positions. Efforts were directed toward supplementing 
and strengthening the positions. As such, the observable ef- 
fects in the schools were minimal as we shall see. The liturgies 
and slogans of the ideologues w:ere about schools, but day-to-day 
schooling did not conform to the demands of the ideologies. 

The second controversy of the period concerned the ex- 
tent and nature of federal involvement in education. The 
numerous education bills passed by Congress were enacted only 
after considerable debate. Strict constitutional construction- 
ists and those fearing national curricula were pitted against 
those who viewed the schools as a proper resource of government 
policy. A rapidly expanding industrial economy demanded better 
trained manpower, and the emergence of the Cold War seemed to 



Eric F. Goldman, The Crucial Decade — and After ; 
America 3 19^5-1960 (New York: Knopf, 19b4), p. 264. 

2 

John Keats, Sc hools Without Schola rs (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1^5^. 

3 

Arthur E. Bestor, The Restoration of Learning (New 
York: Knopf, 1955). 
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necessitate better educated people for national defense purposes. 
The involvement of the National Science Foundation and the en- 
actment of the National Defense Education Act andl the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act were evidence of centralization of 
educational planning based on manpower and national defense 
needs. Additional influences, national in scope, included the 
National Merit Scholarship Program and the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 

An array of new curricula and curriculum projects 
appeared during the period studied. Because so much work was 
done and so much money ".'jis spent, a few general examples will 
have to serve to indicate the range and depth of efforts to im- 
prove curriculum. 

The quality of education came under serious discussion 
both in terms of new emphases on subject matter and new methods 
in the classroom. Social studies curricula were broadened to 
include lessons and units on the United Nations, communism, and 
minority groups. The emphasis in the sciences turned to teach- 
ing students to think as scientists. The Physical Science Study 
Committee, the Biological Science Curriculum Study, and the 
School Mathematics Study Group began producing materials in the 
late 1950 's and early 1960's; these materials stressed under- 
standing of scientific inquiry rather than the mere Iv^arning of 



Campbell and Bunnell, Nationa li zing Influences on 
Secondary Education. 
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scientific facts.^ The National Education Association started 
its Project on Instruction; the United States Office of Educa- 
tion launched Project English and Project Social Studies. Huge 
srnis of money were spent. The National Science Foundation spent 
$159 million in i960 on curriculum projects while the Fund for 

the Advancement of Education was g)ending an average of $10 million 

o 

a year from I956 to I96I. 

The problems of the schools themselves were quite dif- 
ferent than this catalogue of debate and curriculum development 
would suggest. Cremin sees in the period ". . . the makings of 
the deepest educational crisis in the nation's history. "3 While 
the controversies were conducted above them, the schools had 
serious difficulties in simply finding housing for all their 
students. Few buildings had been erected during World War IIj 
there were insufficient numbers of teachers; and the baby boom 
began to hit the schools as early as 1946.^ Obviously, local 
jurisdictions gave buildings, teachers, and desks for all stu- 
dents top priority. Facilities and equipment are expensive; 
few resources were left for concern with curriculum. 



. Arno Bellack, "History of Curriculum Thought and 
Practice,' Review of Educational Re serch, Volume XXXIX, I96I, 
p. 283. ^ ' ' 

2 

Matthew B. Mies, pp. 3-^. 

3 

Lawrence F. Cremin, Th e Transf o rmation of the School 
(New York: Knopf, I96I), p. "JTsTI — — . — 

4 

Ibid., p. 338. 
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While national controversies were waged about the 
quality of American education and while work was being done 
and money was being spent on national projects, the schools 
themselves were concerned with sheer numbers. Schools were 
engaged in the day-to-day business of providing an educational 
service to students. Preoccupied with their daily concerns, 
schools appear to have changed very slowly. In I938 it was 
found that on the average, fifty years passed between the time 
an educational innovation v/as developed and the time it was 
universally adopted,^ Many schools do not adopt new ideas ond 
practices until years after they have become popular; many 
schools seem to make no changes; and not all schools ever adopt 
any single innovation. 

Although continuous progress and non-graded elementary 
schools have been common terms for well over a decade, few 
schools pay more than lip service to them* School construction 
patterns have not changed markedly in decades. Although the 
bolted-down desks and seats have given v/ay to more comfortable 
moveable furniture, individual classrooms with non-moveable 
walls sre usually constructed to provide for approximately 
thirty students. Although the arrangement of the furniture is 
at the dictate of the teacher, usually desks and chairs are 
placed in lines facing the chalk board and possibly the tea- 
cher's desk. Although notions of individual differences and 



Mort and Cornell, pp. 51-53. 
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different learning styles have become familiar terms, few 
schools actually provide for them. Learning and media centers 
have allegedly replaced libraries. Increasingly sophisticated 
audio-visual equipment has been designed and purchased by schools 
but much of it rests unused on shelves and in comers. Text- 
books still serve as the primary source of knowledge; the 
traditional classroom of one teacher and thirty students is 
still prevalent . 

There is some evidence now that the rate of adoption of 
some kinds of educational innovations is accelerating. For ex- 
ample, 20 per cent of all secondary schools were using Physical 
Science Study Group materials only four years after they were 
available. But not a.11 schools adopted PSSC Physics , and few 
are still using it nov^r. Yet the speed with which PSSC materials 
were diffused raises some interesting questions. Why were some 
innovations adopted more quickly than others? If the rate of 
adoption had increased in the late 1950's and early 1960's, what 
factors caused the increase? Did federal aid to education affect 
the process? 

Although this is a local study spanning the years i94o 
to 1970, Gary and its school system did not exist in isolation 
during these years. The focus of the study is on th^i dynamics 
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of change within one school system but the value of the study 
is:; in the extent to which the purely local and situational 
factors can be separated from the generic , the extent to which 
the dynamics of change in Gary can be viewed from a perspective 
which is not purely local. In order to locate and deal with the 
array of such generic forces for curriculum change in Gary, 
three conceptualizations were used. They were not used to 
structure explanations or conclusions but rather to guide the 
research; they will not be explicated as such in the succeeding 
chapters. Their usefulness and appropriateness will be dealt 
with in the concluding chapter. 

Prescriptive work on curriculum development commonly 
conceives of the curriculum change process as rational — rational 
decisions are made from among competing ideas. This conception, 
however, is not rooted in reality, A more heuristically plaus- 
ible conceptualization suggests that the process of curricular 
change is political; there' is conflict among ideas and values 
with a legitimate authority deciding among the conflicting view- 
points ."^ This notion pemits us to begin to 'question our tra- 
ditional assumptions about who makes curriculum decisions and 
how they are made. So many individuals, groups, organizations, 
and agencies are potential, participants that it appears overly 
simple to speak of "change agents," 
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In ordx:,r to locate and deal with the array of partici- 
pants, Talcott Parsons' hierarchy of three levels of functions 
appli^^i to schooling was used in the study: the institutional 
level which is that of the citizenry of the local community and 
represented by the Board of School Trustees, the managerial 

level which includes the superintendent and his administrative 

2 

staff, and the technical level which is that of the teachers. 
Positing these three levels serves to locate differing rights, 
responsibilities, and interests of both groups and individuals, 
and to permit examination of the relationships among them. 
Each of the three levels can be seen in terms of possible sources 
of facilitation of or resistance to curricc^^ar change. Each 
can be seen in tems of the formal or legal responsibility 
accorded it as well as the concerns and vested interests each 
may possess. 

If the powers and duties of each group at the three 
levels are as they seem to be, the Board would be responsible 
for making curricular decisions, the administration would inter- 
pret the decisions to the teachers and then supervise and co- 
ordinate the efforts of the teachers as they operationalized 
them. It is obvious, however, that this tidy sketch is not a 
true picture of hovr a school system operates. T'le relation- 
shJ.p among the levels is not simply "line" authority.^ Yet 
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making the distinction among the levels would seem to be useful 
because it permits examination of some of the dynamics of the 
process of curricular change. The political nature of curricular 
decision-making and change may be seen by exajnining the nature 
of the relationships among the Boards the administration, and 
the faculty as curricular problems arose and were solved. 

Charles Perrow characterizes organizations by goals, 
technology, and structure. Each of his categories. S'lggests 
sources of demand for or resistance to curricular change. The 
area of goals is significant because educational goals are 
broadly established by the society in which the school system 
exists and emerge from social values. The educational values 
of American society, then, can be seen as one source of demand 
for curricular change as societal values are translated into 
federal lawc, r, ; governing agencies, other educationally- 
ccnco^^Ui ixi^'^ic^ -i:^ such as the Natio'i :.i Science Foundation, a* d 
regional accrediting agenc3.es 

Technology, when seen as the available meais to n ach 
educational goals, can be seen as a . econd area in which cur- 
ricular change impetus or resistance caa be found. Given a 
goal means may or may not be availab: b. The third of Perrow 5 
catc.Vi.r' is s+-.ruc- nre — ^he way In w lich tasks and i.les are 
erLedded in institutional i orm Sv tha coordination and control 
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over the enterprise can be maintained- A structure is the re- 
sult of the fusion of goals and technology. Once the goals are 
knowi and the available technology understood, a system of tasks 
and roles is necessary for the organization to begin moving to- 
ward achievement of the goals. Structure, like goals and 
technology, must be seen as an area in which either demand for 
or resistance to curricular change can arise. A structure, once 
it has been created, may take on properties that make change 
difficult. When changes threaten to alter the traditional roles 
of individuals within the structure, resistance may be mounted. 

Outline of the Study 

The historical background of the Gary school system will 
be presented in Chapter II. Focus will be on the hiring of 
William A. Wirt, first superintendent in Gary, and on the school 
that Wirt created. Wirt served the Gary schools from their in- 
ception in 1906 until his death in I938. The intervening 
thirty-two years witnessed the development of the Wirt or Gary 
Plan which was widely heralded and adopted through the 1920's» 
By the time of Wirt's death, however, few schools were using 
any aspect of the Wirt Plan, and those few were soon to give up 
all vestiges. The Plan became firmly entrenched in Gary, and 
the organizational rigidity it produced will help us understand 
aspects of later curricular change in the Gary schools. Chapter 
III traces broad organizational change in t.he Gary school system 
becween 194o and 1970 in order to establish an organizational 
context in which curriculum change occurred. 
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To have examined curricular change in all subject mat- 
ters and all grade levels would have been far too ambitious for 
a single study. Limits have had to be placed. A very interest- 
ing study could have been done of the relationship between 
formal curriculum guides and documents and teacher practice in 
the classroom; reference to such relationships will be made only 
when appropriate and when evidence gathered prior to the present 
study is available. Although the aspect of the Wirt Plan called 
the unit form of organization will be referred to, curricular 
change in the elementary schools will not be discussedj the focus 
is entirely on the secondary schools. Examination of all the 
secondary subjects would have been still too ambitious; as a 
result, only selected portions of the secondary curriculum will 
be examined. 

The 1945 racial strike in the Gary schools provides a 
local problem fr*. th- social Gtudief? curriculum; its development 
from 1943 to 1955 will be traced in Chapter IV. The spread of 
the new science curricula, PSSC, BSCS, and CHEM Study, provides 
the problem for Chapter V which covers the Gary secondary sci- 
ence curricula from 1956 to 1968. Because vocational education 
has been a perennial problem in Gary, and because Gary is a 
"steel town, " the development of vocational education will be 
traced in Chapter VI; the time covered will span the study, 19^0 
to 1970. 

The three subject matters examined were chosen for two 
reasons. First, in each of the three the initial impetus for 
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change came from within the school system yet no change occurred. 
Second^ each attempted change could be examined from the time 
it first became an issue in the school system until it was either 
resolved or was no longer commanding any attention in Gary, No 
subject matter in the humanities or the arts was chosen because 
none was an issue in Gary. And, as Goodlad points out, the 
humanities and the arts did not receive the same kinds of at- 
tention given science and vocational education until the late 
1960's.'^ 

In each of the three subject matters chosen for this 
study, a problem situation arose; each situation contained cur- 
ricular issues with which the Gary schools attempted to deal. 
The time periods selected for each chapter span the time between 
the rise of the problems and their resolutions, be it much, some, 
or no curricular change. Each chapter will be composed of three 
elements; the elements appear in different order in the three 
chapters because of the nature of the curricular problem under 
investigation. One element is concerned with the state of the 
subject matter as it existed in schools throughout the country. 
Both norms and ideals will be presented, ana where appropriate, 
national discussion about proposed and actual legislation and 
movements affecting the subject matter. The second aspect of 
each of these three subject matter chapters is narration of 
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curricular change that occurred in the Gary secondary schools in 
that subject matter. The third element is examination of the 
dynamics of the change process looking at both actors and their 
roles in the process and sources of demand for and resistance to 
curricular change as evidence in the change process. Attempt has 
been made in each chapter to highlight similarities and differ- 
ences between national change and processes of change on one 
hand and change and change processes in Gary on the other. 

Chapter VII will summarize the findings of the study, 
view them in the light of the original generalizations about the 
recent plethora of curricular change and then offer a way which 
permits understanding of the paradox that was our initial concern. 
In addition, the conceptualizations used to guide the study will 
be criticized in terms of their usefulness and appropriateness. 



CI-IAPTER II 



THE EARLY GARY SCHOOLS: CONCEPTION AND OPERATION 

In discipline, in social life-, and in the. curriculum 

the Gary schools are doing everything possible, in cooperation 

with church and home, to use to the best educational purpose 

every resource of money, organization, and neighborhood influ- 
1 

ences. 

. . . the execution of the Gary plan is defectivs,^ 

The Gary scheme is not cheap in the sense that it offers 

more and costs less; it is only cheap in tbe sense that It offers 

much more and costs at most only a little more,'^ 

Not even in those- branches to which Gary has given 

impetus and development— the so-called special activities— has 

a high or even satisfactory standard (of achievement) been 

reached,^ 
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Economy entered into Wirt^s philosophy not as an end but 

as a means to sm end, the end being "a better world for the 

child" which has always been his creed as a.n educator,^ 

• • • its adoption not only enabled administrators 
to economise and defend themselves against the charge 
of inefficiency, it enabled them to prove their adminis- 
trative ability at the same time.^ 

These terse commends of praise and criticism of the Gary 
schools of the 1920 *s are representative of the larger works from i 
which they were taken. Numerous groups and individuals examined 
and evaluated the early Gary school system; different perspectives 
and stajices were selected by those who viewed the school system, 
and no matter what the focus of consideration — purpose, curricu- 
lum, organizrtT on^ cost--there can be found both those who ap- 
proved and those who disapproved. Questions about what the Gary 
school system was and how it worked can still be asked with profit. 
Was William A. Wirt an early twentieth century liberal reformer 
or one of the new "efficiency" administrators working from an 
industrial model? Did the Gary schools cost more or less than 
conventional schools? Were children in Gary better or worse 
educated than children elsewhere? 

Our purpose here in pointing out these questions and ^ 
controversies, is not to suggest that this study will attempt to 
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settle them. We are not concerned here with reconciling the dif- 
ferent perspectives which have and will continue to yield differ- 
ent views of the school system in Gary. Rather, we are invoking 
the Claims, pro and con, to suggest that the early Gary schools 
were not conventional and that approaches taken toward them 
varied because of this lack of conventionality. ^ 

The school system in Gary was designed to be a serious 
alternative to the patterns of schooling which were dominant in 
the United States in I9IO; it was a response to problems result- 
ing from the urbanization of the early twentieth century. Some 
evidence suggests that the school was successful in responding 
to these problems; especially after 19^0 however, there were 
pressures for the Gary school system to become like all other 
traditional systems. From I906 to 1938 while William A. Wirt 
was superintendent of the Gary schools, these pressures were 
resisted. Wirt himself was impervious to them and so was the 
school system he controlled. But without Wirt as superintendent 
such pressures were not so easily resisted. Between 1940 and 
i960 the distinctive features of the Wirt school began to dis- 
appear until finally they were all gone. By the 1960- s the Gary 
school system was conventional. We must discuss the founding 
and development of the Gary school system from I906 to I940 in 
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order to understand both the criticisms of the school system 
dealt \d.th in later chapters and the problems the schools faced 
as they became like other schools. 

The Founding of Gary and Its Schools 

After much deliberation in the first years of the 

twentieth century. United States Steel chose a site on the 

southern shore of Lake Micliigan about thirty miles from Chicago 

for the location of a new steel mill. By 1906 the sand dunes 

had been leveled, the swamps and marshes drained and filled in, 

streets had been laid out, sewers dug, and houses built, all by 

the Mill. The resulting city, named after the founder of USS, 

Judge Elbert Gary, claimed a population of 334 by the end of 
. 1 

1906. The town grew quickly as workers for the mill moved in. 
By 1910 the population was l6,802, by 1920, 55,378, and by I93O, 
100,426. 

The first school, a one- room affair, built in I906 by 
the Mill was soon inadequate j new buildings and more teachers 
were needed and, inevitably, a capable administrator was needed 
to run the schools. A "noted educator," William Albert Wirt, 
then superintendent of the Bluffton, Indiana, schools happened 
to visit Gary at this time. On the day of Wirt's visit, Tom 
Khotts, then president of the town board of Gary and later to be 
Gary's first mayor, was also out walking. The chance encounter 
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of these two men proved to be of considerable importance for 

Gary and its school system. 

Tom Khotts met Wirt during a Sunday morning stroll 
amor4g the sand hills where Broadway street was later 
built. Kiiotts discovered that the young man was a 
school teacher, and recalling his ov;n experiences as a 
teacher, thought that he would find out what the 
stranger knew about education. "We had not talked long," 
said Khotts, "when I decided to quit and listen*" Be- 
fore they parted Wirt wac asked if he would consider a 
proposition to head the new school system if at some 
time the offer was made to him. Within a few weeks the 
school board voted unsmimously to employ Wirt as super- 
intendent, beginning July 1, 1907 ^ at a salary of 
$2,500 a year."^ 



William Albert Wirt 

Personality peculiarities, including a tremendous 
inflexibility once a line of action had been decided 
upon, a difficulty in adjusting easily and gracefully 
to other members of the profession, an intense pre- 
occupation with his oiin point of view, complete un- 
concern for other expret^sions of opinion and a certain 
heaviness in writing and oral expression retarded quick 
acceptance of even his good ideas. Once imbued with an 
idea, nothing could shake his complete faith or make 
him deviate in practice. This lack of social sensitiv- 
ity brought him his greatest publicity and also clouded 
his real achievement- He took little interest in edu- 
cation organizations and had few close friends in 
professional circles. He was not a friendly or social 
person except in certain personal areas. ^ 

William Albert Wirt was born January 21, 1874-, on a 

farm near Markle, Indiana. He attended the Bluff ton schools, 

was graduated from the Bluffton high school in I892, and entered 
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De Pauw University in the fall of I892 but twice interrupted 

progress toward his Bachelor of Philosophy degree and Phi Beta 

Kappa key to serve as superintendent of the Red Key, Indiana, 

schools. Receiving his Ph.B. in I898 Wirt began work toward his 

Ph.D. at De Pauw while serving -one year as a mathematics teacher 

in the Greencastle, Indiana, high school. Upon completing his 

graduate work he became superintendent of the Bluffton, Indiana 

schools, a position he held until moving to Gary in I907. 

Wirt^s educational idea^ developed while he was working 

in Bluffton where he created the first "platoon school" in the 

United States in 1900.^ Not until Wirt reached Gary, however, 

did he have opportunity to translate his educational ideas into- 

a total system of education. 

. . . While Gary would hardly have been selected de- 
liberately as the fittest place for a considerable 
experiment in public education, nevertheless, from 
one point of view, perhaps no place could have been 
chosen where there were fewer obstacles and where 
conditions were more favorable to innovation.^ 

Because the town and the school system were new, there were no 

entrenched educational traditions to overcome. In addition, 

many of the new residents of Gary had no predisposed ideas of 

what education in America was like. In 1910, for example, kS 

per cent of the l6,802 residents of Gary were foreign bom.*^ 
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Moreover, United States Steel was not interested in imposing any 
educational patterns on the rapidly growing school system. 

Its /steel Corporation's/ business relations have 
been limited to the sale by the Gary Land Company of the 
Jefferson School and sites for other schools; in matters 
of school policy, it has exercised no influence whatso- 
ever. The school authorities thus enjoyed, and, in 
certain highly important respects, took advantage of, 
the opportunity to break away from established practices. -'■ 

In this open atmosphere, Wirt began to develop the kind 

of school system that he had only been able to begin in Bluff ton. 

The Early Gary Schools—Goals , 
Technology, strucWre 

The school system in the early years of Gary was uncon- 
ventional because v/irt's ideas were unconventional. He could 
easily have built a traditional school system in 190?; lilce many 
of his contemporaries, however, he did not feel that traditional 
school systems were adequately fulfilling the social needs of 
growing urban centers. Unlika many of his contemporaries, Wirt 
was able to put his ideas into practice, to translate his 
thoughts into a functioning school system that was different. 



Educational goals according to our conceptualization of 
the school arise from social values— values concerned with the 
purposes of schooling, in Gary, as we have suggested, William 
A. Wirt had opportunity to create a school that departed from 
tradition. He did not ignore traditional values and traditional 
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goals — the ordinary subjects were included in the curriculum — 

however, he emphasized other values. 

First: All children should be busy all d^y long at 
work-study-and-play under right conditions'". Second:. 
Cities can finance an adequate work-study-and-play 
program for all children only when all the facilif.ies 
of the entire community for the work-study-and-play 
of children are properly co-ordinated, with the school 
as the co-ordinating agent, so that all facilities 
supplement each other and the peak loads are avoided 
by keeping all facilities in use all of the time.-^ 

Wirt's first goal was social; the school was to provide 
a variety of activities to keep children busily occupied all day 
long. Wirt's identification of this as his first goal for the 
schools was the result of his beliefs about life in the city as 
contrasted with life in t;he country. "The boys and girls out of 
the city streets are entirely different types from the boys and 
girls out of the old industrial home and small shop, or from 
the farm." The difference resulted from the activities engaged 
in while children were not in school. Children from the farms, 
small shops, and industrial homes spent their "free" hours work- 
ing with their families. Children from the city, on the other 
hand, were left to spend idle hours in the "streets and alleys, 
amusement halls, and gambling dens." In the city. 
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tbp''?Jjin?%i^^ modern home, and the church place upon 

uLn? ril.-^bif^^^''^ ^rf^'^' °' "^^^^^e child inte?. 
llgent, reliable, industrious, and strong; phvsicallv 
Formerly, the child came to school from the small ^hA«« 

Sit'?? ^^^f life Of the Some'^i'SdustrioSs' re??^ble 

healthy, and well-informed concerning the estabHshi;? ' 
industrial, business, and social lifi.i established 

Wirt claimed to have only tv/o educational goals. He 
was concerned with the traditional aims of schooling too, but 
he believed that these traditional goals could not be sought 
until the social aim of the school was realized. Until the 
perriicious influences of the city were minimized, children 
could not be expected to learn. 

The following are four fundamental requirements for 
success in life: good health, intelligence rel?abii?L 
and industry. What does the life S thfstree? iSd JJIp^' 

^° h^^l^h Of Children, ?o t^L 
mhJit^?hP^^ t° their reliability, and to^heir iMustry? 

fundamental attributes of good char- 

tociety!^^ "^"^^ '^'^^^ *° ^^"^^^1^ °^ 

"The fact is that without health, intelligence, reliability, 
and industry, the school cannot teach reading, writing, and 
arithmetic successfully. 

Wirt's emphasis on keeping children occupied rather than 
on n^ore specific educational aims resulted from his beliefs about 
the nature of man. 

Many teachers talk of educating children bv "drawing 
them out," that is, by a sort of pSmping prScess ??ev® 
cannot understand that natural children are at -l 1 +f^L 
overflowing like artesian wells Sd do not'needti.SSg 
On the contrary, they are in dire need of outlet and 
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direction. The ype of school whi-^h represses self- 

acti.vity certai' iy cannot be oopendjd upon for develoo- 

men': of charact r and citizen:- hip, and j or the complce 
education of t) i child. 

While Wirt's first educational goal *;a£ social — keeping 
children happy and busy — his sec *nd goal con erned financing the 
school. It can ha}*dly be called educational in the conventional 
sense; it is concerned much more vriLth administration and financ- 
ing and, as such, contributes nothing new to our discussion of 
goals . 



Technology and Structure 

Educational technology is conventionally considered to 
comprise methods and materials — the means for achieving established 
educational goals. To employ the technology, tasks and roles 
are embedded in a structure. Because of his beliefs about the 
nature of children, Wirt was concerned with both the kinds of 
experiences the school would offer and the way in which they would 
be structured. Instead of focusing on teacher training and text- 
book selection, Wirt attempted to make the Gary schools places 
where children were permitted rather than forced to learn. 

Pedogagy has long tried to educate children by the 
intensified use of the few short hours in study schools, 
by highly developed teaching methods and devices, and by 
a correlation of subject matter in a curriculum of sub- 
jects to meet the needs of children. It is now generally 
recognized that the proper development of the child in 
■the modern city is more of a social problem than it is a 
psychological or pedagogical problem. Psychology and 
pedagogy cannot do much for children as long as they are 
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left to the crowded unsanitary tenements for their home 
life, and to the gangs of the streets and alleys for 
their activities* 

The teacher who has a social service viewpoint in 
regard to his work no longer depends on pedagogic nostrums 
and devices for the development of the souls of h:3 charges. 
Rather he now attempts to give nature a chance to ^rk the 
marvelous changes that come irresistibly and naturally in 
the growing child under fit living conditions. 

Wirt did become specific when discussing the kinds of 

activities that should take place in class, however. "Children 

are not educated, b.y strapping them in straight- jackets to fixed 

school seats, where they sit for five hours a day and day after 

day, apparently studying out of books and listening to teachers 

talk."^ 

Instead, 

Somehow, some way — we must get the children to want 
right now the things the school has to teach, if the 
school is to secure the necessary application and con- 
centration on the part of the child to do its tasks suc- 
cessfully. We do not wish to make the school work easy, 
to sugar coat distasteful work with sentimental play, 
but we do wish to stimulate the child's will power. 3 

Every child must do the work of educating himself. 
No parent or teacher can do this work for him. No child 
can live permanently in any spiritual home that he has 
not created for himself. The great problem of parents 
and educators is to surround the child with an environ- 
ment wherein he will be stimulated to put forth the re- 
quired effort to do the necessary real, hard work involved 
in educating himself. No such environment can be adequate 
unless it creates a real, immediate need for the doing of 
the work required by automatically bringing real, immediate 
disappointments for the non-performance of the work, or 
real joy in its accomplishment.^ 
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Three technological features characterized Wirt's plan 
for a school system in which his goals would be met and where 
teachers would not have to rely on "pedagogic nostrums and 
devices"; (a) the platoon plan, (b) the lengthened school day 
and year, and (c) the unit form of organization."^ 

There were four basic kinds of instruction to be offered 
in the Gary schools: (a) academic which included reading, spell- 
ing, grammar, writing, arithmetic, geography, and history; 
(b) special work which included drawing, science, cooking, and 
manual training; (c) auditorium which provided for singing, 
records, movies, and drama; and (d) physical education and play.^ 
In order to provide all of these experiences and still keep school 
construction co^-os within reason, Wirt devised the platoon plan. 
Each school would have academic classrooms for only half of the 
students in the school. While one-half of the student body was 
using these academic classrooms the other half would be using the 
shops, gymnasium, auditorium and laboratories. Students, then, 
were "platooned." Halfway through each day the two platoons 
would switch places. The money saved by building only half of 
the usual number of classrooms was used to construct the extended, 
and occasionally elaborate, "special" facilities as shown in 
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Figures l and 2. Because there were so few classrooms, all rooms 
of the school were in constant use. This constant usage both 
justified the expenditure for their construction and permitted 
the school to provide a broader program than was found in con- 
ventional schools. 

In each of the four curricular areas, students were to 
be physically engaged in life-like activities. In auditorium, 
for example, large groups of children, maybe as many as two 
hundred at once and often of different grades, listened to out- 
side speakers or fellow students give speeches and demonstrations, 
prepared or watched dramatic presentations, and observed a wide 
variety of music activities and other audio- visual presentations. 
Science classes not only worked from books but also maintained a 
garden and a zoo. Students in shop classes built and repaired 
the school and its furnishings. Cooking classes planned, prepared, 
and sold hot lunches on a self-supporting basis. And students in 
the print shop printed school forms and announcements and, in 
1937, even Wirt's book. 

The Great Lockout in Americ a's 
citizens nip Plants" : 

Some of Wirt's ideas were not particularly unusual. 
There were other schools th^; provided shops, swimming pools, 
and auditoriums. What was unusual in his plan was that these 
special activities were added to the regular school program in- 
stead of being squeezed into it. He lengthened the school day 
and year to keep children busily and constructively engaged for 
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as long as possible. In this way the social purpose of the school', 
to keep children occupied under "right conditions," was met. The 
lengthened day, of course, was the only way to provide the variety 
of educational experiences Wirt prescribed to each student on a 
daily basis. From the earliest days of the Gary schools until 
1941 the school day was eight hours in length, from 8:15 to 4:15 
with one hour for lunch. During this time Gary had one of the 
longest school days in the country, and at times, the longest. 
The school year, until the 1940's when it was shortened to 
thirty-eight weeks, was forty weeks long, in addition, until the 
depression years of the early 1930's the schools were open on a 
voluntary basis from nine o'clock until five o'clock on Satur- 
days, and there was a ten-week summer program. 

Wirt did not argue that it was cheaper to operate the 
schools longer days and years. What he could, and did, do was 
argue that the Gary schools were operated less expensively on an 
hours-the-schools-were-in-use basis. He was proud of the extended 
services offered the community at such an expenditure. All rooms 
of the school were in continuous use during the day, and many of 
them were in use during the evenings . Wirt went so far as to 
compare this efficiency with that of industry, when he wrote, 
"Certainly there is nothing new in the idea that all departments 
of the school should be in continuous use all the time. What 
manufacturer operates only one department of his plant at a time?"-"- 
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The third feature of Wirt's schools, the unit form of 
organization, describes the composition of the student body of 
any school. All students from kindergarten through twelfth grade 
living in a geographic area attended the same school. Each unit 
school was to be a community center for schooling as well as 
other activities much in the manner of rural schools. A sense 
of community identity was to grow around the school. 

The unit form of organization aided the fulfillment of 
the social purpose of the school because it dictated that the 
school, like the world around it, was composed of a variety of 
individuals of differing ages arid interests. The idea of school- 
community relations became one of seeing the school as a commun- 
ity itself, "Young children are placed wi^a older children, as 
observers or helpers, on the theory that thtB situation thus 
created duplicates actual life conditions v;here children learn 
from observing or helping their parents or older persons,""^ 

• • , High school pupils often take charge, usually 
under the direction of a teacher, of elementary school 
and even of high school classes, and both high school 
and upper grade pupils assist in the routine work of 
keeping records, handling supplies, placing work on 
the blackboard, correcting papers, coaching individuals 
or small groups of children, ^ 

The results of this mixing of ages in class had its benefits. 

Among the compensating gains , , , are the demo- 
cratic spirit developed between elementary and high 
school pupils, familiarity of elementary pupils with 



Strayer and Bachman, pp, 54-55, 
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high school opportunities, and the knowledge which high 
school teachers acquire regarding elementary pupils, 
their methods of work, and their achievements 

Also, the unit plan removed the artificial "breaks" found in the 

traditional school. Wirt argued that the Gary schools had greater 

holding power because the completion of sixth or eighth grade did 

not signify a "graduation." There was continuity in the Gary 

schools, not a series of "completions" any one of which might 

serve as a stopping point for students dropping out. 

The financial ends of Superintendent Wirt were served 

by the unit plan of organization. The construction of the 

extended facilities such as shops, laboratories, and swimming 

pools was justifiable only when it could be shown that these 

facilities were used to their maximum capacity. In order to so 

use them a large number of students was needed in each school. 

Large extended schools built to serve just hl^$h school students 

would have served the same purpose, but studerts would have had 

to travel farther to school, and the other benefits of the unit 

organization such as social purpose and continuity would have 

bcien lost. 

To achieve the goals he had identified, Wirt had created 
his own form of schooling. Neither traditional educational goals 
nor traditional notions of teaching concerned Wirt. Instead, he 
had devoted his attention toward providing an atmosphere in which 
learning could take place. 



""Flexner and Bachman, p. 6l. 
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The structure— tasks and roles— of the Gary school 
system was conventional. Wirt, as we have said, served as 
superintendent from 1906 to 1938. Although the administrative 
hierarchy changed over these years, both in form and in peison- 
nel, he usually had one assistant superintendent as well as 
central office supervisors for seme of the subject matter areas. 
In 1926, for example, there were supervisors for English, social 
science, mathematics, kindergarten and primary, physical edu- 
cation, boys' industrial v'ork, girls' industrial work, extension 
work, auditorium, and music. However, this array of supervisors 
was not the rule during the years of V/irt's superintendency; 
customarily there were supervisors only for the special sub- 
jects; academic subjects had department heads who, in addition 
to supervising, taught one course less than regular teachers. 
There was a principal in- each school; larger schools had assistant 
principals. Teachers in the Gary schools were supposedly hired 
because of their subject matter expertise. With the exception of 
academic teachers in grades one through three, all teachers taught 
only in the subject matter areas in which they had been trained. 
All teaching after the third grade was completely departnental- 
ized so students changed teachers each hour. Primary stidents 
had different classrooms and teachers only for non-academic sub- 
jects. 



4. « /.Work-Study- Play-Sc hools, Indiana. Circ ular of Information 
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The school system in Gary, then, was different from con- 
ventional schools. During the last thirty-one years of his life, 
Wirt devoted his energies to his plan for schooling. Where' tra- 
ditional schools provided academic classrooms for all students 
and few additional activities, the Gary schools offered a variety 
Of activities and then demanded that students engage in them by 
providing only half of the classrooms customarily seen necessary. 
While children elsewhere attended several different schools during 
their educational careers, children in Gary attended only one. 
Children attending traditional schools spent five hours a day 
with one teacher; students in Gary spent their seven-hour days 
With several teacners. When most schools closed and locked 
their doors and gates, schools in. Gary opened theirs for the 
pleasure and benefit of the entire community, in the evening, on 
weekends, and during the summers. 

However, our description of the school system to this 
point has not suggested how well the system worked. As the 
quotations with which this chapter began suggest, observers did 
note deficiencies. But, as Wirfs obituary suggests, he was not 
convinced by criticisms of his school system. 

There are two indications that wirt had no intention of 
making changes. Despite the fact that the Wirt plan was no 
longer used by any other schools in the country at the time, Wirt 
declared in 1937 that the objectives of the Gary schools had not 
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changed at all in the preceding thirty years . The policy for 
school construction had not changed either. Six of the eight 
unit schools were built between 1909 and 1922; the other two, 
Edison and Wirt, were completed in 1937 and 1939 respectively. 
That these latter two schools were built alon(5 the same lines 
as the earlier ones certainljr testifies that Wirt had no in- 
tention of altering the basic plan of schooling. 

The schools of Gary in 1938 must have appeared anachron- 
istic to many observers. During the first two decades of their 
existence they were frequently visited and copied. By 1915 the 
Board of School Trus-tees had set aside four weeks each year dur- 
ing which visitors would be permitted to observe the cchoolsj 

teachers were finding it difficult to teach because of the 

2 

constant stream of people previous to this ruling. By 1938, 
however, no one was coming to visit the Gary schools. Outside 
Gary there were almost no schools employing any portions of the 
Wirt system. Wirt had not only built but also maintained a 
system of schooling that departed from convention. 



The End of an Era 

William A. Wirt diod on March 11, I938. The school 
s;,rstei;i was immediately facsd with the problem of either finding 



Jones, p. 31. 

S^illiam Paxton Burris, The Public School System of Gary 
(Indiana, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1914), p. 7. 
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an heir who would continue his practices or of beginning to change 
the system. A clear decision was not made; and, perhaps to avoid 
an immediate decision, a major survey of the schools was requested 
by the Board and contracted to the School of Education of Purdue 
University. Charles D. Lutz, long a supporter of Wirt and 
principal of Horace Mann School since 1924, was hired as the new 
superintendent. Lutz's efforts to perpetuate the Wirt system 
will be discussed in later chapters. 

. The Purdue Survey, severely critical of the Gary school 
system, was released in final form in 1942. Although it was 
widely felt in Gary that the survey staff did not understand the. 
Gary system and was needlessly trying to make it lik<. other school 
systems, the Purdue Report had been requested by the Board of 
School Trustees and was a document with which the schools .would 
have to deal.""" 

The criticisms of the Gary school system found in the 
Purdue Report serve both to illustrate the kinds of pressures on 
the system to become like other systems and to i7idicate the prob- 
lems facing the system in 19^0. Under Wirt's superintendency 
the sys-:em had become rigid; in order to retain the essential 
features of his system but still correct the excesses and defic- 
iencieri, the Board would have had to expand Wirt's ideas and then 
rearticulate the system. On the other hand, a conscious decision 



Interviews with school personnel and Gary residents. 
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to abandon the Wirt Plan would result in the transformation of 
Gary to a conventional school system. 

\Vhatever the decision to be made, the system had to deal 
with the Purdue Report criticisms, the first clear statement 
after Wirt's death of recommendations for making the Gary schools 
conventional. 

The Purdue Report recommendations are found under twenty- 
eight different headings. Many of them are of no interest to 
use here."^ Others are of considerable interest. They serve 
both to show the pressures on the system to conform and to illus- 
trate how the Gary school system in operation differed from the 
school as conceived. Four topics about which recommendations 
were made are of interest: personnel policies, buildings and 
gro?mds, the kindergarten and primary grades, and the high 
school. 

Wirt's plan for the schools required that all rooms in 
every school be fully used at all times. In order to do this 
and at the same time incorporate Wirt's school- community notions, 
students of widely different ages were scheduled into the same 
classes. Table 1 provided an example for a shop class. The 
theory behind this scheduling policy was a social one; peor''e of 
different ages and abilities work together in the world, there- 
fore, they should in school too. Several problems resulted from 
this arrangement. 



Such topics included a policy for publicity releases, 
keeping better records of meetings of the Board, using agendas 
at Board meetings, and improving the accounting procedures of the 
school. 
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TABLE 1* 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY GRADE LEVELS AND 
PERIODS OF THE DAY FOR ONE SHOP TEACHER 
IN TOLLESTON SCHOOL 



Total 



^""^^^ ^ ^ Periods 

Level 1 2 3 5 ^ 5 J S by 

Grades 

6a 



7B 10 
7A 



5 5 

10 



8b 
9B 
9A 

lOB 
lOA 
IIB 
llA 
12B 
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Final Report , Purdue Survey Committee for the Gary 
Board of Education, Lafayette, Indiana, 194(2), p. 283. 

Administratively, the scheduling of students V7as difficult; 
accordingly, students were often registered for programs that 
were quite unbalanced. For example, students occasionally would 
take three hours of physical education and two of shop; this left 
only two hours for academic work. 

Although special classes were more likely than academic 
classes to have students of different ages in them, it happened 
in all classes often enough to cause student difficulties. The 
practical effect was often that younger students were either 
used as "errand boys" or were simply forced to sit and watch. 
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The one-room school house effect caused instructional problems 
for teachers. There is no evidence to suggest that Gary teachers 
were prepared to teach such widely varying groups of students. 

Instruction in Gary, as later chapters will suggest, 
had never been unusual in any respect. There were two contribut- 
ing factors. First, preparation for teaching in Gary was offered 
by the school system itself. It is not at all clear what this 
preparation consisted of, but at least in Gary it was felt to 
be unique. 

It must be explained that the Gary schools had never 
evaluated college training as highly as they did "experi- 
ence in Gary." Teachers were not urged to complete degree 
work or seek further degrees. The "unique" system was 
held to be one's best training ground. Often teachers 
did take college courses in their field, msiny had such ^ 
credits, but no importance was placed on degrees as such. 

Until 19^6 the Gary school system had had no workshops 
for teachers before school opened each fall; nor were there in- 
service training programs. 

Gary teachers vary greatly in the amount of profes- 
sional training brought to the day's work. They also 
vary greatly in the recency of professional study. We 
failed to find a School Board policy in actual operation 
that guaranteed, to children and tax-payers, school 
teachers who were in a realistic fashion keeping fresh 
and alert. 2 

It is not clear, then, with the lack of concern for college 
preparation, how Gary teachers learned to teach. There are 



Flora A. Philley^ Teacher, Help Yourself ^ a brief history 
of the Gary Teachers Union, Local #4, 194», p. 29. 

^Final Report, Purdue University Survey Committee for the 
Gary Board of Education, Lafayette, Indiana, 194(2), p. 31. 
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suggestions that the quality of teaching was measured more in 

terms of devotion to the system than in assessed training or 

competence. The 19^2 Purdue Report had several other comments 

about teacher preparation. 

We recommend that the Board view the matter of giving 
fresh and added training to its elementary school teachers, 
as one of its major tasks and one of its major opportun- 
ities. This v/ill involve giving up, or at least very much 
reducing in potency, a bit of administrative and supervis- 
ory practice which has been dinned into our ears on many 
occasions. "Gary teachers do not need training from the 
outside. We see to it that they become loyal to the Gary 
system and that is the best (and only) we know." We feel 
that the disadvantages of inbreeding of ideas as well as 
with personnel has been overdone and is a disadvantage to 
you.-^ 

The unwritten practices of the personnel policy were also 
attacked by the Survey. Both stem from the notion of loyalty to 
the Gary system. First, Gary residents, graduates, and relatives 
of those already in the system were given preference for jobs. 
Obviously such individuals had knowledge of and were assumed loyal 
to the system prior to their being hired. Second, once teachers 
entered the system, they did not move to other districts. Exact 
figures are not available, but the Purdue Survey commented that 
in 1940 seventy per cent of the teachers vrere at or near the 
maximum on the salary schedule. This, of course, was a problem 
over which the system had no control; it could not simply dismiss 
teachers because they had been there for many years. 



Ibid . . p. 42. 
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Supervision of these loyal teachers was entirely in the 

hands of department heads and supervisors. Not even principals 

were responsible for curriculum or instruction; they served only 

as business managers of each school. The 1918 survey of the 

Gary school system commented. 

In the main, therefore, the teaching is of ordinary 
type, ineffectually controlled. There is nothing in the 
Gary Plan that requires this; there is no reason why a 
school of the Gary type should not be well organized, 
well administered, and well supervised. Indeed, as we 
have already urged, the enrichment of school life inevit- 
ably results in complications which give added importance 
to good organization, good administration, and good 
supervision.-^ 

The Purdue Report attributed a lack of general curriculum 
improvement to the" lack of adequate supervision. 

Attempts to review the curriculum as a whole and to 
make robust attempts to improve and modify it have been 
absent for many years. This static condition has had its 
adequate causes. Rather than review the causes for the 
general static conditions found, the Board could better 
turn its attention to suggestions calculated to relieve 
the school of more than a slight trace of a chronic case 
of the doldrums in matters of curriculum administration. 2 

In short, because of the personnel policies, the Gary 

schools had become isolated from the rest of the educational worJ^d, 

It is our opinion that over the years the Gary 
personnel has become rnduly inbred; its educational 
ideas have become too uniform and too soft through lack 
of challenge, even competition from outside sources. 
Gary could profit by more exchange of -iirade in educa- 
tional^ideas and practices which spring from these 
ideas . 



■^Flexner and Bachman, p. 87. 
2 

Purdue Survey, p. 46. 
^ibid., p., 41. 
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The second policy which served to dictate the kind of 
education offered from I906 to I938 and with which the system 
later had to deal was the building construction policy. There 
were academic classrooms available for only half the students. 
Without extensive remodeling of the special rooms and change in 
the overall educational offering, the school system after I938 
had to confront a problem of overcrowding. In 194?, for ex- 
ample, all of the schools were overcrowded with the exception 
of Emerson and Wirt."'' Roosevelt, the all-black unit school, 
had 33 per cent more students than it was designed for. The 
Purdue Survey noted this overcrowding and went on to discuss a 
policy for new construction. The Report did not directly 
recommend that the Wirt Plan of construction be discontinued 
but strongly suggested it. "It has never paid Gary (in our 
estimation) to keep forcing a school program to a building for 
the sake of proving that the original basic plan was forever 
right. 

We recommend that before any other buildings of 
any size are planned the board take due consideration 
of the very creditable advances of school house architec- 
ture that have somewhat paralleled the changes in auto- 
mobiles since Ford first went into production. Instead 
of repeating the past or even a new edition of it (from 
a most creditable sense of loyalty, no doubt), we recom- 
mend that the next buildings be planned with tradition 



■''The Anselm Forum, Press Reaction to Gary's School 
Troubles Over Integration. impnhiiRbPri nmioo+-,^n nrtlrlr" , 
pictures, and textual materials, p. I3. 

2 
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respectfully laid aside and that a hard-headed 
analysis of the job that the school is to perform 
be given first call.l 

The Survey's criticisms of teaching in the kindergarten 

and primary grades were, however, a direct assault on fundamental 

aspects of the Wirt Plan. Justification for the criticisms, 

however, was offered. 

An alarming amount of retardation in these grades 
was a bald fact. We recommend to you a single class 
per teacher organization in contrast to the elaborate 
platoon system. Modifications of the teacher-per- 
class essence of organization were suggested and will 
of course take place. 2 

No remodeling of facilities was suggested, however; it was felt 

by the Survey staff that this change could be made within the 

schools as they were. 

Recommendations for the Gary high schools were primarily 
about curriculum and instruction. Curriculum uniformity among 
the eight schools was criticized. Centralization of planning 
had been the rule under Wirt; the Purdue staff recommended that 
curricular planning become the responsibility of each school. 
In this way different kinds of student bodies would have experi- 
ences which would be appropriate for them. 

The static curriculum that we have already commented on 
was criticized. It was urged that curriculuia committees com- 
posed of school personnel be formed to begin updating subject 
matter offerings. Required courses were to be examined as to 

■^Ibid., pp. 33-34. %bid ., p. 40. ^Ibid., p. 46. 
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their necessity; new courses in several subject matter areas 
were to be added; and, some of the high schools were to be 
established as specialized subject matter schools. A liberal 
transfer policy was to be designed. 

Criticisms of instruction in the classrooms revolved 
around the static, uninspiring nature of classroom atmosphere. 
"The concern for subject matter exhibited in a great many Gary 
classrooms results in much work being done which is lacking in 
vital meaning to pupils. as in too many schools an academic 
classroom is still regarded in Gary as a recitation room re- 
quiring little else but neat rows of seats and a teacher's 
desk in the center of the stage. 

The Problem Facing the System 

The Purdue Survey, in making its numerous recommendations, 
had posed two challenges to the Gary school system. First, the 
system was urged to accept the Purdue recommendations; however, 
as the Report noted, many of the recommendations were not based 
on an existing reality in the educational world. Few school 
systems existed that did not deserve these same criticisms. 
Gary, then, was challenged to become a model system. Second, ' 
this change to become a model system was to take place despite 
the limiting factors imposed by the previous thirty years of 
the school system's existence. Although the Report did not 



"^IMd., p. 46. ^IMd., p. 49. ^ ^Ibid., p. 49. 
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directly demand that such fundamental features of the Gary 
system as the unit form of organization, the platoon plan, and 
the extended school day and year be immediately abandoned, it 
did criticize them. 

However, these assaults on the Gary Plan did not produce 
any immediate changes in the system. Over the thirty years of 
the system's existence, ways of operating had become institutional- 
ized. The system had gone for 30 long without any change that 
.problems which existed in 1938 had been accepted as part of the 
institution too. While several of the Purdue Report recommenda- 
tions could be easily put into effect, any fundamental change 
was dependent on factors not as easily changed such as the unit 
school buildings and the teaching staff. 

William A. Wirt, superintendent of the Gary schools from 
1906 until 1938, had built a school system that was, at the 
time of his death, responsive only to him. For many years the 
Gary Board of School Trustees had abdicated its function of 
policy-making to Wirt.^ The Board was convinced that Wirt had 
built the best system possible and therefore would not interfere 
X7ith his decisions. Faith and loyalty to Wirt came also from 
school personnel. The Purdue staff commented that, 

^onn!^ in many of your "key" people clear evi- 

dence of (1) undue and uncritical faith in a "super- 
intendent ; (2) unwarranted praise for the actual 
condition of school affairs ; (3) practically no genuine 
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search for better ways of doing things 5 and (4) a 
bona fide surety that impersonal investigation was 
really "attack" and "assault."! 

When the Purdue survey team began its work in 19^0, Frank B. 

Knight, survey director, wrote that he ". . . knew nothing of 

the almost unique trust Mr. Average Citizen had in the schools 

and the equally priceless asset of loyalty in the hearts of 

many students and alumni." 

This faith in Wirt and his school system held by the 
Board, students, teachers, and residents of Gary caused the 
Survey to state, "Even a few years after he had beer taken from 
you, he was still the livest /sic/ person in the system. To 
him, the eyes, wind, and personal loyalty were still attached— 
and in many ways, quite properly so."^- As a result of this 
devotion, "It is noteworthy . . . that by and large, the domin- 
ating influences seem to be far more concerned with preserving 
the status quo than with improving it."^ 

The Purdue Report attempted to undermine this loyalty. 

In the olden days Gary was engrossed in an important 
exposition and demonstration of an educational organiza- 
tion of great vitality and worth, i.e., the Gary '^System." 
This demonstration has had its effect upon the nation's 
schools and formed the basis for Gary's fame. We feel 
that at the time great emphasis upon the particular type 
of organization wars wisely stressed, that careful protec- 
tion of Gary teachers from other ideas even to the point 
of discouraging serious study elsewhere was proper— we 
are sure it was effective. 



Ibid ., p. 15. 
Ibid ., p. 12 
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+^rl\ your fancy, however, that the educa- 

tional world is watching Gary now. Perhaps it would 
^nn'f^^\*°.^^"i^ J^st yourselveslS a 

frif fr*^"^ "f^^^^S its om coinmunily as'^blst 
it may In time another great educational leader mav 

dilv ?S "^h^S .'S ^^^y ^Sain i-c may becomfyojr 

we see it! now now-as 

to ?orJp?^iS=? ^f**^"" bluntly, now is the time for Gary 
to forget that it was once often visited bv others «ni 
to oegin Visiting around a little itse!f. tS iStm 
cation for inbreeding and isolation no longer ex^I^sfi 

Essentially the message of the Purdue Report was this: 
the Gary school system was once a model system which was quite 
different from traditional systems. In 1940, however, the 
system was to turn its back on its o^n tradition and history 
and to become z. model conventional school. Por a system that 
had never before been without Williaa A, Wirt, the challenge 
presented numerous problems, some of which we have sketched. 
Complicated and difficult changes were necessary; not only was 
the system to become conventional, but it was to become a model 
conventional system. Between 1940 and 1970 change did occur, 
both in curriculum and in the over-all form of the system. 
Chapter III will discuss organizational change between 194o 
and 1970. Chapters IV,- V, and VI wir. trace the history of 
curriculum in social studies, science, and vocational education 
respectively, and Chapter VII will then summarize how and why 
curriculum did and did not change in Gary. 



■"■Ibid., p. 



CHAPTER III 



THIRTY YEARS OP CONCERN; CONSTRUCTION AND CURRICULUM 

Between 1940 and 1970 the Gary school system faced many 
problems, some of which involved curriculum in specific subject 
matters; these will be discussed in Chapters IV, V, and VI. 
Other pro'olems arose from the organization of the school system. 
The organizational structure of the school system changed over 
time; some organizational changes were made in order to produce 
curriculum change. This chapter will focus briefly on criticisms 
of the organization of the system, the ways in which problems 
were perceived, proposed solutions to these problems, and the 
process of change as action was undertaken. This focus will 
serve both to outline the organizational context in which 
curriculum change occurred and to suggest that organizational 
changes as such did not promote curriculum change; planned 
change could not occur if new resources were needed to produce 
the change, but change could occur if the necessary resources 
were available from outside the system without any concomitant 
planning. Our concern here is with broad changes in the organ- 
izational structure of the school system, changes in the location 
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of the responsibility for curriculum change, and changes In the 
primary concern of the school system over time. 

Chapter II discussed William A. Wirt's ideas about 
schooling, the Gary school system as ope rational! zed under 
Wirt, and the criticisms by the Purdue Survey of 19^2. From 
1906 to 1938, under the superintendency of Wirt, the Gary school 
system was notable because of its lack of organizational change. 
Wirt changed neither his general ideas about, his conception of, 
nor his plan for schooling as operationaiized in the school 
system. Each school had a principal; larger schools had assist- 
ant principals. Department heads who taught nearly a full loai 
of courses were responsible for curriculum and instruction in 
their respective subject matters at all grade levels. Stand- 
ing between the separate schools and Wirt were two assistant 
superintendents, one for business affairs and one for instruc- 
tion. As suggested in Chapter II, the school system was tightly 
controlled by Wirt. Although responsibility for curriculum was 
nominally that of the department headt;, the supervisors for 
the special subjects, and the assistant superintendent for 
Instruction, Wirt actually kept responsibility for himself . 

The Purdue Survey criticized Wirt's administrative 
arrangements because they p-ovided neither for change nor for 
teacher improvement. Neither de:partment heads nor assistant 
s.uperintendeits had time to supervise teachers and to work to 
keep the curriculum fresh and current. When Wirt died, the 
school system was faced with the choice of either perpetuating 
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th'3 Wirt system or becoming conventional. By appointing Charles 
Lutz to succeed VJirt, the Board chose to continue the Wirt plan. 

Decentralization and Buildings, 
1942-1955 

Charles Lutz had been employed by the Gary schools 
since 1924, first as a classroom teacher, later as a principal. 
His perpetuation of the Wirt plan was inevitable because of his 
years of working closely with Wirt. In the thirteen years Lutz 
served as superintendent,.. he _was only sporadically concerned 
■ either with change or viith curriculum. He was forced, as a re- 

sult of a rapidly growing number of students, to be primarily 
;^ concerned with buildings, in the absence of direct concern for 

curriculum or the form of schooling in Gary, the few planned 
changes during these years did not occur; by virtue of "drift," 
h 'wever, other changes did occur. 

As a response to two criticisms of the Purdue Survey- 
lack of mechanism for change and curriculum ^.niformity among 
schools, Charles Lutz decentralized responsibility for curricu- 
lum. The principal of each school assumed this responsibility. 
During the Wirt years the principals vrere only business managers; 
I curriculum was the concern of department heads and supervisors. 

I Suddenly, in 19^2, with no special preparation, principals were 

I to assume responsibility for curriculum. The practical effect 

I of this decentralization was minimal; as our discussion of the 

19^2 and 1955 school surveys will shortly show, curriculum in 
1955 was much the same as it was in 1942. it appears that the 
principals did nothing about curriculum. 
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Yet despite the relocation of responsibility for curricu- 
lum, there were three attempts to consider curricular issues 
on a city-wide basis during Lutz ' s tenure. One of these three 
attempts concerned social studies and will be discussed fully 
in Chapter IV. The other two are of interest to us here. The 
first, changing the first six grades to two non-graded "cycles," 
did not become operational. The second, the series of work- 
shops, did not propose any direct action. 

Early in the 19^0 's the decision was made to change the 
nature of the primary and elementary cycles, grades one, two, 
and three, and grades four, five, and six. A Manual of Inform- 
ation prepared by Lutz and dated 19^5 states: 

The kindergarten-primary unit shall constitute a flex- 
ible, ungraded cycle in which children will progress 
at their own rate and in which such adjustments as seen 
advisable shall be made within the cycle after proper 
consideration by teacher, principal, and parent. The 
advice of the supervisor cuid workers in the medical and 
chiJI welfare departments shall be used when needed. 
It is understood that adjustments may be made at any 
time-, either upward or downward, from one group to an- 
other in a class,LjDr from one clas? to another. 

Much in-service training for many people should be 
given in seeing that adjustments during the primary 
cycle are being made at irregular times rather than 
being handled as failures at the end of the semester 
as was formerly done. Further in-service training 
with teachers should be given to be certain that 
proper adjustments are made by the child after a 
change has been made. 

This flexible ungraded primary cycle plan shall be 
in effect in all buildings by September, 19^5. 

During the last year of this flexible, ungraded 
primary cycle, a careful evaluation of the intellectual, 
social, emotional, and physical development of each 
child shall be made to determine his fitness to go on 
to the intermediate levels In this evaluation use 
shall be made of cumulative records, of achievement 
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and ability tests, of teacher, principal, and 
parent judgments, and the advice of the super- 
visor and v/orkers in the medical and child welfare 
departments 

The wording of the discussion about the intermediate 

cycle is identical to that presented about the primary cycle. 

There are two additions, however: 

With the consent of the Superintendent and the 
Board of School Trustees other pupil progress plans 
may be tried upon an experimental basis. The re- 
sults of such experiments shall be made available 
so that, after a time, the most effective plan may 
be selected for the city. 2 

As rapidly as feasible, a program of four periods 
of academic work for each child shall be put into 
effect. Instruction in social studies, reading and 
English, mathematics, spelling and handwriting shall 
be given in these four periods. It is suggested that, 
as a general policy, physical education be held to 
one period per day, that home economics and industrial 
arts be eliminated at this level, that more craft work 
be included in the present art program, that health 
and safety be made a definite part of the science work, 
and that the activities in the loregoing fields and in 
the auditorium be so planned as to integrate within 
and add to the basic general education program. 3 

No me ition is made in these plans of the departmental- 
ization and platooning that was characteristic of these first 
six grades in Gary. The basic structure, then, was presumably 
not 'to be changed. Exactly how the non-graded cycles were to 
be ope rationalized is not specified. The Board of School. 



■"Charles D. Lutz, Manu al of Informa t ion , Gary Public 
Schools, Gary, Indiana, September, 19^S, pp. 19-20. 
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Trustees had been presented with and had accepted this plan on 
June 8, 1943,"^ and it had directed that the plan go into ef- 
fect in September, 19^3. The Manual of Information , cited above, 
set September, 19^5, as the target date. By this time the plan 
had been languishing for two years and would continue to do so. 
The two non-graded cycles never came into being. 

An in-service program was created in 1944. These in- 
service workshops were held annually until the middle 1950' s 
at St. Mary's Lake Camp in Battle Creek, Michigan and in Gary 

for those who were unable to get away for the three days each 

2 

workshop lasted. 

Records from only the I95O workshop are available. The 
1950 workshop participants were divided into six groups, each 
with a discussion topic. The six .topics were: (1) Effective 
Methods of Developing Democratic Group Responses in the Class- 
room; (2) Changing the Curriculum Through the Use of Pupil 
Personnel Services; (3) Using the Community as a Learning Re- 
source in the Modem Curriculum; (4) Methods of Developing 
Effective Citizens; (5) Implementing Democratic School Adminis- 
tration; and (6) What is the Role of Parents and Citizens in 
the Total Educational Program? Each group wrote a position 



Minutes of the Meetings of the Gary Board of School 
Trustees, Gary, Indiana, June 8, 1943. ^cnoox 

n« Proceedings of Summer Workshop, Gaiy Public Schools, 

New Trend in Education, In-Service Education Recommendations," 
St. Mary's Lake Camp, Battle Creek, Michigan, June 28-30, I950, 
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suimrarization as the last task of the workshop. Group 2 which 

dealt with changing the curriculum through the use of pupil 

personnel services reported: 

The answers given by the teachers and by the pupils 
reveal the trend away from the subject-centered approach 
to the child-center approach. There seems to be a need 
for courses that fit one for social adjustment and pre- 
pare one for work immediately after high school. 1 

The curriculum of the school^ if it is functional, 
is a series of experiences that grow out of interests , 
needs, and abilities of children. Planning a curriculum 
is a continuous process to which educators, pupils, and 
parents may contribute."^ 

These two paragraphs warrant several different comments. 
First, a "progressive education" tone is present and only 
shortly before the death of"~tHe^Progressive Education .Society. 
Second, instead of discussing how the curriculum could be 
changed (note the lack of recommendations), the statement re- 
flects a change that seemingly already apparent, i.e., "The 
answers . . . reveal the trend ..." The change it would 
seem, if we accept this at face value, had already implicitly 
occurred without the direction or guidance of the school system; 
only by reflection by tha individuals involved was the trend 
revealed. Third, the only mention of curriculum as manifest 
in courses was heralded by "There seems to be a need for ..." 
Fourth, and ironically, in 1950 there had not been a function- 
ing committee concerned directly with the curriculum of any 
subject matter area, o.^ grade level (except the special case of 



■4bid., p. 13. 
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social studies which will be reported in Chapter" TJ) for at 
least ten years, nor would there be for six more years, in 
addition, of the elementary subjects, half were being taught 
without benefit of any curriculum guide; textbooks were changed 
every five years; yet "... curriculum is a continuous 
process ..." Of course, this discussion group could have 
reflected the initiative of individual teachers for revision 
and improvement of curriculum within each classroom. Again, 
however, we will invoke the case of social studies as evidence 
that this was not happening. 

Discussion Group II went on to make one recommendation— 
that a two-day workshop should be held before the 195O-51 school 
year began. The first day would be given to over-all planning 
by individual teachers; the second day would be devoted to 
initiating a plan for stressing child-centered approaches in 
the classroom. The pre-school workshops begun in 1947 had 
obviously been discontinued by 1950. The group concluded its 
report with an exact repetition of the first paragraph quoted 
above. 

In the fall of 1950 a similar workshop was held in Gary. 
Again, Group II (with different individuals participating) is 
of interest. The discussion topic was "Curriculum Development 
in Terms of the Needs of Pupils." its report begins. 



"' "Ibid ., p. l4. 
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In order -co arrive at some common basic under- 
standings, we discussed the meaning of the terms 
curriculum and needs of pupils. We agreed that 
curriculum means all of the experiences that pupils 
have under the direction of the school. There are 
therefore, no extra curricular activities. We dis- 
cussed the needs of pupils from two points of view: 

the adultly 

nLds^? J^oii^^''''°''^'-''^ psychologists, the basic 
needs of people are: ego status, social status, and 
emotional status. We mentioned that all childrenl^eed 
physical well-being and mental health, self-esteem 
social recognition, and to develop an Appreciation' 
for the values associated with democratic living. 
We also noted the ten imperative needs of youth as 

llTfevtn ll ^ 'r.^ ^™ and^Sf accepted 

the seven cardinal principles of education: citizen- 
ship, worthy use of leisure time, conunand of funda! 

^nrltlnri'^^^^T' ^°^*hy home membership, 

vocational guidance, and ethical character. In con- 
clusion, we accepted "A Pattern of Objectives for 

?ori£fSarv'^iSC tL'loncy'mlnual 
all thP Sn?? ? ^^^^''^"^^ *hat it embodied 

all the essential needs from both the pupil's and fhl 

tfrll^ft °^ Throughout oS? discission we 

anS thf n^P^ preservation of the democratic so?iely 
and the need^to develop good citizenship for the good 
of a democratic society. I ^ 

We decided the ideal curriculum provided a bodv of 

sSe^'i'?^'^*^^* ^"'P ^^^^y ^hild develop whol?5 

somely to his maximum capacity of achievement, according 

Jnr^'.r'-^"^ interests. -Necesslriiyrthere-^ 

fore, the curriculum is constantly changing. 2 

The curriculum was not changing in Gary, at least by 

design, because no one was attempting to change it, with perhaps 

the exception of the group that produced this report. They, 

however, spent their time accepting the work of othe. :roups 

and individuals and mads no recommendations for change. 



1„_ 

Pnhi.-o o ?®P°^* °^ the Conference on School Problems " Garv 
Public Schools, Gary, Indiana, November 14-17, 1950^ p. 



^md., p. 58. 
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Between 19^2 and I955 Gary was typical in its lack of 
concern for and success in changing curriculum. World War II 
had produced both a baby boom and a moratorium on new construc- 
tion. 

As the '50*s opened, construction, rather than 
curriculum, was uppermost in the minds of education's 
managers. The staggering task of accommodating a 33^ 
increase in students, of training, recruiting, and 
employing 30% more staff, and of designing and manag- 
ing a building and equipment program that multiplied 
by six in twelve years was draining the intellectual 
energies of most school people.-^ 

In 1947 a building and sites survey of Gary was done 
by a committee from The University of Chicago.^ The Survey 
erred seriously in its projections by underestimating the 
number of students the school should expect and, as a result, 
the number of schools needed to accommodate them. The Gary 
school system, already overcrowded in 19^7, was faced with a 
serious housing problem until the early 196o»s. 

The building program was expensive; the results, of 
course, were tangible. While curriculum operates daily with- 
out scrutiny by local residents, housing or lack of it, is 
quite visible. Between 1 9^2 and I955 the attentions of the 
Board of School Trustees were focused oij buildings, not on 
curriculum. This was true not only of fr-he Board but also of 
citizens who 3poke at Board meetings. Parent groups continually 



f 



National Society for the Study of Education, The 
Curriculum; Retrospect and Prospect , 70th Yearbook, PKrt I, 
1971> p. 4b. ] 

2 

Committee on Field Services, Survey Report, School 
Buildings and Sites, Gary, Indiana , The Department of Education, 
The University of Chicago, I947. 
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protested about the over- crowding, the double shifts, and the 

church basements and the like rented by the Board to serve as 

temporary class rooms. No groups or individuals spoke about 
2 

curriculum. The housing problem was eventually solved, but 
it took time, money, and energy of many people in the school 
system. While attention was focused on construction, curriculum 
languished. 

Curriculum in Gary was receiving no attention, but there 
were committees of teachers in the school system at work on 
other matters. The Public Administration Service survey re- 
port noted this in retrospect: 

The administration and the Board of School Trustees 
in Gary should recognize .and make greater use of the 
resources within the faculties of the schools. The 
use of faculty committees by the previous administration 
/that of Charles Lutz/ had much merit in it, particularly 
m the preparation of the lists of supplies and equipment 
for purchase. Consideration should be given to extending 
and increasing faculty participation in the development 
of policies and the planning of the school program.^ 

Committees had other purposes than preparing lists. 

There were four different committees concerned with building 

policy, but Superintendent Lutz was not the chairman of any 

one of them. In addition, there were numerous budget committees. 



Minutes of the Meetings of the Board of School Trustees, 
Gary, Indiana, 1942-1955. 

^Ibid., "1942-1955. 

3 

National Education Association, Committee ^=*cr the 
Defense of Democracy Through Education, Gary, Indiana. A Study 
of Some Aspects and Outcomes of a General School Survey (1957) 
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some of which had similar purposes. Yet several subject 
matter areas and grade levels had no curriculum guides. In- 
cluded were language arts and social studies for grades four 
through six and science for four through six; the music guides 
for grades four through six, arithmetic guides for all ele- 
mentary grades, and the grades one through three science guides 

2 

were all found to be deficient by the PAS, 

While the school wr,s focusing its attention on its 

building program, many essential elements of the Wirt system 

were— disappearing — the school day. had been shortened, elementary 

students were increasingly being housed in separate "feeder" 

schools, students no longer attended school on Saturday, the 

building- repair emphasis in shop classes had been discontinued 

although homemaking classes still operated the school cafeteria, 

the auditorium period was required only for the middle grades, 

and most elementary students were no longer departmentalized. 

These modifications have not been in any sense 
systematic, however, or aimed at adjusting the program 
to a different educational process. They have been 
steps of expediency forced on the system primarily by 
growing population and by resistance to the extended 
school day, platooning of small children, and related 
aspects of the Wirt system.^ 

In general, it may be stated that the Gary system, 
in drifting away from the Wirt plan, has perpetuated 
the disadvantages pf le program while losing whatever 
advantages it had.-^ 



The Publ i c School System of Gary, In diana. Public 
Administration Service, 1955^ p. 24. 

^rbid. , pp. 60-66. ^Ibid ., pp. 7-8. ^Ibid ., p. 8. 
Ibid., p. 8. 
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Despite the fact that feeder elementary schools were 
built between 1942 and 1955^ these new schoolr. reflected old 
construction policies. Extensive auditoriums, gymnasiums, and 
shower and locker facilities were constructed although use and 
the curriculum did not warrant the building of such facilities ."^ 

The 19^3 and 19^5 decisions to make grades one through 
six non-graded had not been put into operation. Platooning 
and departmentalization continued. The exact points at which 
elementary students were no longer platooned and no schools 
were unit (K-12) schools cannot be determined. Circumstances 
in the separate schools varied, and changes were dictated by 
these circumstances. No records were kept in any of the 
schools. Board decisions are of no value because they were 
not carried out, again because of circumstances. By some time 
in the early 196o*s vestiges of the Wirt plan had faded com- 
pletely. 

In 1955 Charles Lutz was relieved of his duties because 
the Boai. ^as dissatisfied with the school system. The Board 
had commissioned another general survey of the school system, 
this time by the Public Administration Service. The PAS re- 
leased its report in 1955^ and Lutz was soon fired. Inevitably, 
the PAS survey was criticized by many individuals in Gary as 
being a "hatchet Job." In addition, both the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators and the Mississippi Valley 



Ibid . 3 p. 8. 
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Superintendent's Association asked for an NEA investigation. 

As a response to these requests, the NEA Commission for the 

Defense of Democracy Through Education investigated both the 

circumstances surrounding and the content of the PAS report. 

The Commission found that the PAS report had indeed been a 

hatchet job but that many of its recommendations were appro- 
2 

priate. Alden H. Blankenship was hired as the new superintend- 
ent in 1956. Dissatisfaction with Lutz's administration of 
the school system and the "good" recommendations of the PAS 
report offered a mandate for Blankenship to begin to make 
changes . 

Curriculum and an Illusion of 
Change, 193b-1970 

Although Blankenship was only the fi>-st of three super- 
intendents and several acting superintendents of the Gary school 
system between 1956 and 1970, the changes made while he was 
superintendent from 1956 to 1963 established a pattern which 
continued throughout the period. 

The PAS survey had criticized both the organization of 
the school and curriculum. Organizational changes were made 
quickly. The assistant superintendent for business affairs 
had departed with Lutz. He was replaced, and a new accounting 
system was installed. In 1956, responsibility for curriculum. 



NEA, p. 7. 
^Ibid., p. 4. 
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once Wirt's, later that of building principals, was given to 
subject matter supervisors • The supervisory positions were 
new and created at the recommendation of the PAS survey,"^ 

The lack of curriculum guides was remedied beginning 
in 1956 but only halfway. The concern was with secondary 
curriculum. Blankenship quickly established a curriculum com- 
mittee structure which produced the 1958 Gary Curriculum Guide , 
2 

Grades 7-12 . Thirteen committees, each focusing on one sub- 
ject matter area, worked through the 1956-57 and 1957-58 school 
years to produce new guides. We will examine the work and 
product of the science committee in Chapter V and the vocational 
education committee in Chapter VI. As we shall see, these com- 
mittees proposed new courses and, in some cases, different 
content for existing courses. The proposals were not put into 
operation, however. 

The flurry of curriculum revision and development found 
between 1956 and 1958 slo^^ed only slightly after these years. 
From 1957 to 1970 the Board of School Trustees, which had to 
approve all new curriculum guides, did so at the rate of an 
average of seven per year^ 1964 was the peak year with seventeen. 
After a period of no curriculum development between 1938 and 



"Public Administration Service, p. 81. 

'ibid ., pp. 60-66. 

'Board Minutes, 1957-1970. ^ 
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1955, the Gary school system in 1956 entered a period of con- 
centrated effort to revise curriculum. In this respect Gary 
was a typical school system. 

Curriculum, Top Prio ri t;£ 

"By i960, whenever curriculum and construction came in 
conflict, curriculum expenditures won."l By i960 Gary was 
beginning to catch up in its struggle to house all students 
properly. Although the student body was gro-rf.ng at the rate 
of about 1750 students per year in the late 1950' s, the build- 
ing program undertaken during the 1950's was having an effect. 
In i960 Superintendent Blankenship estimated that in the previous 
four years the percentage of inadequately housed students had 
•dropped from nearly half to less than one-fifth, from 17,000 
out of 36,000 in 1956, to 10,000 out of 39,500 in I958, and to 
8,000 out of 5^,000 in 1960.2 when school opened in September 
of 1965, no elementary students were on double shifts for the 
first time in twenty years. ^ The new buildings, first opened 
in 1965, had been in the planning and construction stages for 
several years and thus overlap the concern for curriculum which 
began in Gary in 1956. 



■"•National Society, p. liQ, 

( ^ ^ ^Four Years of Progress. lQ'S6-lQ6n. Gary Public Schools, 
( School City Of Gary ,~T560), p. 12. 

3 ' ■ '• 

Board Minuves, May 25, 1965. 
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Curriculum was the focus of the Gary school sys+'^m be- 
tween 1956 and 1965. In April of 1959, the Board approved for 
the first time the hiring of teachers during the following sum- 
mer to develop new curriculum guides In TTovember, approval 
of a daily planning period for all teachers was given. In 
-.ecember, 196l^ the Board approved hiring teachers to work on 
Saturday moirxngs developing and revising curriculum.^ in 
September, 196I3 approval was given for hiring teachers to work 
after school in developing curriculum.^ The Board minutes be- 
tween 1962 and 1966 show an increasing number of approvals for 
extra pay to teachers for extra curriculum v/ork after school, 
on Saturday mornings, and during the summers. The numerous new 
and revised curriculum guides presented to the Board for approval 
daring these years reflect the extra pay and the time spent. 
But, as the examination of science, social studies, and voca- 
tional education in Chapters VI, V, and VI will show, curriculum 
committees were not instrumental in bringing about change. The 
pattern that emerges before i960 is also present after i960 — 
when the initiative for changing or adding courses is not ac- 
con5)anied by newly available funds, change does not occur— with 
rary i'ew exceptions. 

April l4, 1959. 
^Ibid., November 24, 1959. 
-^Tbid., December 13, i960. 

h 

Ibid., September 26, 1961. 
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There were new courses and new units developed and added 
to the existing program between i960 and 197O. In i960 a unit 
"teaching about communism, not teaching communism" was requested 
by a Board member. The idea is raised and pursued during the 
Board meetings between April and October, and a new curriculum 
guide for teaching the unit was approved on October 11, 196I.''' 
Foreign language was offered in the elementary schools "for the 
first time; funding was from NDEA, first a pilot program in 

1964- 65 and then extended to fifteen more schools for the 

p 

1965- 66 school year. 

A course entitled Preview of Occupations was offered in 

1965- 66 to students of ages thirteen through fifteen; 90 per 
cent of this program was funded by the Economic Opportunity Act.^ 
A three-year pilot program ir economics was approved to begin in 

1966- 67 under the auspices of the Joint Council on. Economic 
Education. Head Start and Upward Bound programs were ;:tarted. 
On May 2, 1966, Board approval was given for a one-semester 
course in Computer Math and Programming; funding was from Title 
III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the Bell 
Telephone Company, and International Telephone end Telegraph. ^ 

" ^Ibid ., October 11, i960. 
2 

Ibid., May 26, 1964 and March 23, 1965. 

^Ibid., June 22, 1965. 

Ibid . , January 25, 1966. 

5 

Ibid . . May 2, 1966. 
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Late in the 1960's Ax'ro American history courses were created; 
some began in second grade. The impetus for these new history 
courses ^ame both from parents who spoke heatedly at numerous 
Board meetings during the late 1960's and from outside funding 
sources. rhe Afro American history issue was the only issue 
directly concerned with a course or series of courses that was 
raised ar.d debated at Board meetings. The series of meetings 
at which there was conflict was the only group of meetings in 
which a number of parents were vocal about curriculum during 
the thirty years exajnined in this study. 

Between 1966 and 1970 almost no new curriculum guides 
were presented to the Board for approval. The time and en-rgies 
of the Board were taken up instead by federal projects: learn- 
ing about them from the superintendent, approving funding 
applications, and listening to progress reports. 

Between 1940 and 1970 the school system in Gary changed 
organizationally; responsibility for curriculum was located in 
different places at different times. In this context, then, we 
will now examine in detail curriculum change gjid development in 
three subject matters— social studies, scienco, .and vocational 
education. 



^Ibid . , numerous Board meetings. 



CHAPTER IV 



IMTERGROUP .EDUCATION: THE SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 
AND RACIAL INTEGRATION, 1943-I955 



In our study of hall order, cla sroom, assembly, 
and playground behavior we are considering these 
follov/ing points as essential in developing self- 
control and harmonious relationships. (1) Sense of 
respect for self, others, property'i authority, group 
decisions; (2) Sense of responsibility in the home, 
church, school, community; (3) Spiritual values such 
as kindness, friendliness, sympathy, understanding, 
courtesy. 

(1) Lock central er. trance doors during the lunch 
periods. (2) Have boys and girls enter the halls 
through their respective gym courts in the morning 
and after lunch. (3) A coach shall be stationed at 
each gym court entrance at the end of each hour of 
the day. (4) Cut the number of metal hall passes 
from two to one for each teacher. (5) Need for 
definite policy for infringement of hall rules. . . . 
(l4) There is need for a new elementary building. 1 

In the early IQij-O's racial unrest and confrontation in 

several cities in the country, including Gary, gave birth to 

the idea that intercultural education should become a part of 

social studies programs. Part of the social studies curriculum 

in Gary, then, came under examination betwee-: 1943 snd 19'i7. 

In 19'+5, during this period of concern for the social studies 



"Report of the Conference on School Problems," Gary 
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curriculum, there were several racial strikes in the Gary- 
schools. The strike problem joined the perceived curriculum 
problem as an intercultural concern of the school system. By 
19^7 the strike had been settled, an integration policy put 
into practice, and an intercultural curriculum had been designed. 
In 1955 the schools were operating vathout threat of strike, 
the integration policy was well-established and operational, 
but the intercultural curriculum v/as used by no more than a 
handful of teachers. 

As evidence for these statements is offered and we trace 
and analyze t..e tv/o intercultural problems, we will see that 
vigorous and successful energies of the school system were 
directe^t tov/ard maintaining the smooth delivery of the educa- 
tional service; attempts to alter that service, i.e., to put 
an intercultural curriculum to use, v/ere much less vigorous 
and almost totally unsuccessful. The failure of the new 
curriculum was the result of values, both in Gary and across 
the country, which affected the creation of teaching technology 
for, the c,dministrative support of, and the teacher resistance 
to intei-cultural education. 

On September 18, 1945, a majority of the white students 
at Froebel School in Gary went out on strike protesting the 
integrated nature of the school. The initial demand of the 
striking students was the reassignment of all black students 
to "their own" school. Although this demand was to change over 
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the next two years while strikes and the threat of strikes con- 
tinued, the essential issue facing the school system was that 
of racial prejudice. 

Gary civic and school officials viewed this potentially 
explosive situation as two separate but related problems, one 
short-terra, the other long-tern.. The short-term problem was 
seen in terms of three sub-problems. First, the striking students 
must somehow be returned to their classes. Secona, the strike 
had to be contained. Although none of the other seven unit 
schools was integrated (one enrolled only black students, the 
other six only white students), it vias feared that either a 
strong stance on integration or determined action against the 
strikers by the Board of School Trustees might initiate sympathetic 
strikes in other schools. Finally, and this aspect essentially 
encompasses the other two, the schools had to be kept continually 
operating, and the threat of their closing had to be eliminated; 
in otxier words , the even flow of educational services had to be 
maintained . 

long-range solution to the second problem emerging from 
the strike situation was seen in the establishment of an inter- 
cultural education curriculum in the soc ial" studies program. 
Even before the strike, race relations had been viewed in Gary 
as a problem that could have a curricular remedy. it V7as felt 
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that students could profit from knowledge about racial and cul- 
tural differences 5 they needed to study patterns and effects 
of discrimination: and they needed to examine their own values 
and prejudices. These general student needs, however, x-^ere not 
the impetus that initiated work on an intercultural curriculum. 
Students all over the country had had similar needs for many, 
many years, yet fev7 schools were actively concerned with them. 
The impetus, instead, was a series of race riots in the early 
19^0's, specifically tb^ Detroit riot of 19^3, combined with 
the realization that a similar outbreak could occur in Gary.^ 
The city of Gary v/as segregated, and the Gary schools, with the 
exception of Froebsl, were segregated; vjithin Froebel there 
was some segregation by classes. 

After the Detroit riot, the Gfry Chamber of Commerce 
appointed a race relations committee that included several 
school employees as members. As if in concert, the Board of 
School Trustees in December, 19^3, engaged the Bureau of Inter- 
cultural Education, a New York based consulting firm, to begin 
working with representatives of the school in designing an 
intercultural e ^"cation program. Altliough several meetings 
of Bureau and schoo: peoole had been held by the time of the 
first strike, no curriculum had been designed. With th° advent 
of the strike period. Bureau assistance was sought and received 
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on both the short-range problem of keeping schools functioning 
and the long-range problem of curriculum. 

Because keeping the schools open naturally seemed to be 
the immediately serious problem facing the school system in 
19^5^ most efforts during 19^5 and 19^6 were directed toward 
its solution. Numerous statements were released by different 
organizations in Gary condemning the strike. Meetings were 
held involving the Board, school personnel, striking students, 
and their parents. Pleas were heard from individuals and 
groups in Gary as well as other places. Enforcement of the 
truancy lav7S was threatened; parents v/ere to be charged with 
encouraging truancy. 

The strike was handled successfully. By December, 1946^ 
the Board felt that the situation v/as sufficiently calm to pass 
a resolution affirming the principle of geographic attendance 
areas for all schools. For the fi -"t time black students would 
not be forced to attend the all-black elementary and secondary 
school a. The policy was to be activated with the opening of 
school in September, 19^7. Only students from kindergarten 
through sixth grade were to be affected. With each succeeding 
year the policy -^as fco be applied to one more grade until the 
entire system v/as integrated. 

Work on the long-range problem of creating programs in 
intercultural education was also begun during 19^5 and 1-946. 
Two different committees were created to deal with the problem. 
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A Dsmocratic Livin/5 Committee v/as appointed in each of the eight 
schools. One teacher from each of these eight committees also 
served on a city-wide Democratic Living Committee,"^ These com- 
mittees, however, did not work on intercultural curricula. 
Their activities were confined to conducting v^orkshops, meet- 
ings, and conferences and to providing a systematic means by 

which efforts of individual teachers could be communicated 

2 

throughout the system. Although the committees were quite 
active, they were not charged with either producing tangible 
results or evaluating any effects they may have had. 

A second city-wide committee v;as appointed with the 
specific task of designing an intercultural curriculum. De- 
spite scant resources (no released time cr extra pay were pro- 
videid, and materials about intercultural relations were not 
easily found) a total of nearly fifty teachers, building on 
earlier work done in conjunction with the Bureau, completed 
their task by the end of the 1945-^6 school year. One teacher 
in each school tried the curriculum during the l!^46-1947 school 
year. However, the program was allowed to end with the end of 
the one-year trial; it did not spread system v/ide or even through- 
out any one school. No attempt was made to assess the value of 
the program, so it was never known if the program was successful 
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or not. A few of the teachers who helped design the program 

continued to review and use it on their own initiative. At 

no time during the remainder of the period under study was 

there an attempt to revive the intercultural curriculum. By 

1955 only vestigal remnants remained^ and these in isolated 
1 

classrooms . 

A comparison of the efforts expended^ methods employed^ 
and ultimate results of the short- and long-range problems of 
maintaining the school service and designing and implementing 
an intercultural education curriculum is revealing. The efforts 
to keep the school open were more organized^ more effective^ and 
involved more people. In shorty resources of time^ money^ and 
energy were successfully employed to solve the problem. The 
long-range problem^ however ^ was not solved • The intercultural 
curriculum was never used by other than a few teachers. 

Primary efforts of the school system were directed toward 
the maintenance of schooling; efforts to change that schooling . 
were almost totally ineffective. This will be illustrated by a 
detailed account of the history of the strike and the develop- 
ment of the social studies curriculum; it will be shoxm that two 
factors caused the failure of curricular changes. Firsts the 
school lacked sufficient resources to bring about such a change; 
and^ second^ the political process of curricular change was 
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affected by the nature of the change sought. Both the structure 
of the educational organization and the values of school person- 
nel served to restrict usage of those resources that were avail- 
able. 

The Student Strike 

The strike that began at ?roebel School on Tuesday, 
September l8, 19^5^ continued until the following Tuesday when 
the strike leaders suspended it, acquiescing to a demand by 
the Board of School Trustees. Had the strike continued, the 
Board would have refused to hear the pleas of the strikers at 
its regularly scheduled meeting that night. The strike resumed, 
however, the next day because the Board refused to act on the 
demands of the striking students. 

Feeling that the Proebel principal was pro-black student 
and anti-strike, the striking students demanded his replacement. 
This demand was partially agreed to with the hope that the 
strike would be ended and Froebel kept integrated if the prin- 
cipal were sacrificed. Instead of immediately replacing him, 
however, the Board asked a committee composed of four Gary 
residents and three professors of educational administration 
to look into his administrative practices] accordingly, the 
principal was given a leave of absence. On the first day of 
the principalis leave, October 1, all students returned to 
their classes. 
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On October 23 the investigating committee reported 
favoraniy on the principal. Enraged by this seeming betrayal, 
the strike committee, this time backed by many of their parents, 
called a second strike to begin on October 29. The demand this 
time, however, was the in:.egration of all Gary schools and 
parks. It is clear that this was an insincere demand made to 
engender similar strikes in other schools. The demand was 
accompanied by the dispatching of committees composed of strik- 
ing students to the other schools in the district. The committee 
assumed that schools which would be affected by a city-wide in- 
tegration policy would strike in protest while schools that 
would not be affected would strike in sympathy. An examination 
of the patterns of segregation in Gary will illustrate just how 
radical the demand was . 

The pattern of segregation in the Gary schools was not 
uniform. There were twenty schools in operation, the eight 
unit schools built during the superintendency of William A. 
Wirt plus twelve newer elementary schools. Six of the unit 
schools enrolled only white students, one enrolled only black 
students; Proebel enrolled roughly 30 per cent black students. 
Likewise, ten of the elementary schools were white, one was 
black, and one was integrated. One strange aspect of the 
csgregation pattern was the existence of the all-black element- 
ary school and one of thi aJl-white schools on the same site. 
Each had its separate playground, flag, principal (one black 
and one white), and teaching staff (one all white, the other 
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all black). These two schools convened and dismissed fifteen 
minutes apart to reduce street fighting among the children. 

School attendance was not based on geographic location 
of residence, l^hite students living in areas served by the all- 
black schools had the option of attending other schools and 
were transported by bus to schools outside these areas. Bln.ck 
students had no such option but were assigned to schools. Only 
the tV70 integrated schools registered students openly from the 
surrounding neighborhood. Again^ white students had opportunity 
to attend different schools. 

Total integration within these two schools was not the 
case, however. All students were admitted equally to classes 
and to participate on the track, football, baseba.ll, and basket- 
ball teams. Swimming and vocal music were segregated activities 
Black students were not allowed to participate at all in band, 
orchestra, drama classes and prodrrtions, or school social 
functions. Because black students were not allowed to attend 
class meetings at which class officers and student council 
representatives were elected, their only student governmerl"fe 
representatives were selected by the Junior-Senior Social Club, 
an organization created specifically to arrange social activ- 
ities -for black studentp 

This pattern of segregation prevailed throughout Gary. 
With one exception, Gary parks arid beaches were segregated. 
There were two white hospitals and two black hospitals; the 
white hospitals admitted black patients but not black doctors 
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or black applicants for nux^sing school. Although the YWCA was 
integrated, the YMCA, like the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, was 
segregated. The churches were segi'egated, and black and white 
pastors had their separate ministerial associations. The 'Gary 
Board of School Trustees had never had a black member, but 
then a representative of organized labor had never served on 
it either. As of 1946 the Gary Chamber of Commerce represented 
all local business firms except those that were black-owned. 
Until 1944 when the all-white Gary Parent Teacher Organization 
was denied membership in the Indiana Parent Teacher Association 
because of racism, no black parents belonged to such an organ- 
ization in Gary. The local PTA was established and chartered 
on an integrated basi^ in 1945 • 

Housing in Gary was markedly segregated in 1945^ account- 
ing in some measure Tor the failure of the I'roebel strike to 
spread city-wide. Black families were restricted to living in 
the central area of the city wh'^-.^e much of the housing was sub- 
standard. Employment opportunities for blacks were restricted 
to semi-skilled and unskilled jobs. The one Gary organization 
which was integrated and in which there war> considerable inter- 

r* — 

action of blacks and whites was the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations local in the United States Steel mi3.1. 

That the strike demand to integrate all the schools was 
a ploy is easily seen in light of the near-total segregation 
in Gary. The hesitation of the schools to ure fcrce to end 
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the strike is equally understandable. Segregation had had time 
to become deeply rooted in Gary in the years since its founding. 

The second Froebel strike started on October 29 and 
ended on November 10. The Parents ' Committee which had emerged 
during the second strike had traveled to Indianapolis to present 
its demands to the State Superintendent of Schools • He was un- 
sympathetic to their cause and asked that they help^ end the 
strike. The State Superintendent's rejection combined with the 
fact that no further support for the strike was materializing 
in Gary brought the second strike to an end. 

Yet a third strike was called for March 5, 1946, with 
the demand again for integration of the school system. However, 
before the strike could occur, the combination pf the efforts 
of organizations and individuals and the threat that truancy 
laws would be enforced convinced the students that their ef- 
forts were in vain* The strike teams that the strike committee 
had dispatched to other schools had met with little sympathy 
and support. Although there had been no clear directions about 
integration from the Board, the strike had been effectively 
ended one hundred sixty-seven days after it began. School was 
again operating smoothly with no threats of closing to concern 
it. Success in reaching this -^oint resulted from a combination 
of many efforts. 
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Ending the Strike 

The attitudes and actions of all the individuals and 
groups involved in ending the strike would fill a book; repre- 
sentative selected examples will have to serve here to indicate 
the range of efforts. 

The first official action of Superintendent Lutz was to 
ask for strong anti-strike rtatenents from community leaders 
and orgetnizations. His request v/as responded to by the super- 
intendent of the U.S. Steel mill, the police chief, the mayor, 
four members of the Board of School Trustees, and editorially 
from the Gary Post-Tribune. Yet, despite the individual state- 
ments of the Board members, the Board was unvxilling to take an 
official stand on the strike; thus, in its first statement 
issued on September 21, 19^5^ it was unclear what the Board 
planned to do.^ The next step by the superintendent v/.\s a 
series of face-to-face and telephone conversations \ fch as 
many local leaders as could be reached, asking them to speak 
against the strike at the September 25 board meeting. Again, 
response, was good. 

Financial support from the Julius Rosenwald Fund was 
offered Jointly to the Bureau of Intercultural Education, the 
Anselm Forum (a Gary civic organization), and the school. The 
Forum used the money to establish and maintain an office for 
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public education during the strike; the Bureau and the school 
used the money to hire substitutes for any Froebel teachers 
who wished to- spend their time contacting students and parents 
in an effort to convince them chat students should return to 
school. 

3y the fourth of October additional statements condemn- 
.ing the strike had come from the League of Women Voters, the 
YWCA, the United Council of Negro Organizations, and the teachers 
union. In October, one hundred fifty different local organ- 
izations were represented at a meeting-- called by the mayor. 
Again, the intent, was to formulate plans for ending the strike 
and to demonstrate overwhelming community condemnation of the 
actions of the striking students. 

The Anselm Forum, the Julius Rosenwald Fund, the Bureau, 
and the school combined resources and efforts to sponsor an 
appearance by Frank Sinatra on November 1, 1945. Sinatra sang 
and severely criticized the strike. The additional voices of 
Edna Ferber, Carl Sandburg, Bill Mauldin, Clifton Fadiman, and 
William L. Laurence were heard pleading for an end to the 
strike at a Victory Bond rally on November 4. 

Within Froebel itself a new student council, representing 
both black and white students had been elected. Working closely 
with the principal who had also formed a local citizen's group. 
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the student council formulated and carried to homerooms plans 
to end the strike. 

Several local organizations started programs of their 
ovm. For example, the. League of Women Voters with the help of 
some high school social studies teachers sponsored a series of 
studies of delinquency, recreation, and housing. The Urban 
League and the Downtown Methodist Church offered tours for 
high school students through the area around Proebel School so 
that students could see the living conditions there. The YWCA, 
Anselm Forum, Women's Forum, Urban League, and the League of , 

Women Voters conducted a workshop to train human relations 

leaders on April 1 and 2, 1946. The American Council on Race 
Relations had field workers in Gary helping local CIO leaders 
plan educational activities which. would develop more democratic 
human relations among union members. 

Once the strike and the threat of strike had ended and 
the new Board policy on integration approved, efforts to edu- 
cate the community about the policy were undertaken. Super- 
intendent Lutz and several other school administrators explained 
reasons for the policy" and its likely effects to groups of 
parents and various civic organizations. Between September, 
1946 and August, I947 when the integration policy was to go into 
effect, school officials participated in over two hundred dif- 
ferent meetings.^ 
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As was feared, several school strikes occurred when 
school opened in the fall of 19^7. By this time, however, the 
community programs had had their effect. The Board acted 
quickly to cancel athletic events, to apply truancy laws, and 
to notify parents of striking students that they were breaking 
the law by encouraging truancy. As a result, the strikes did 
not gain momentum, and the school was operating smoothly within 
two weeks. The firm action of the Board was in marked contrast 
to its actions in earlier years. In 19^3, for example, the 
Board had readily acquiesced to parent protests and demands 
involving the Froebel swimming pool. As a result, black boys 
were allowed to use the pool only Friday afternoons after 
three o'clock. The pool was thoroughly cleaned over the week- 
end and was ready for use by white boys again on Monday. During 
the Froebel strikes, the Board did not take a clear stand until 
it was reasonably confident that Gary would accept a change 
from segregation to integration in the schools. 

The efforts of numerous groups and individuals had pre- 
pared the city for the change, however. The meetings, workshops, 
and programs had obviously been of value. Individuals and 

r 

organizations from within and outside Gary, including the 
school- administration, had been successful in their efforts. 
Curiously, despite obvious contributions they could have made, 
teachers were almost wholly excluded from all the activity, 
and there is no evidence that they were insisting on any larger 
role. And, with the exception of the director of guidance and 
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one assistant superintendent, no school administrators were 
asked to help the superintendent during this time. 

Some reasons for this will be suggested later; a few 
examples of the absence of teacher and administration partici- 
pation can be offered. The Proebel faculty was not convened 
in a meeting to discuss the strike until two weeks after it had 
started. There were city-wide coirmittees of teachers including 
a Committee of Teacher Participation, a Committee on Pupil 
Planning, and a Committee on Community Relations. "Events 
moved so fast, ^ however, and top .school administrators were so 
busy in their various areas that the teacher committees often 
seemed to be marking time.""'- The proposal that an experimental 
curriculum in intercultural education be designed and tried 
came not from the administration or the teachers but from a 
representative of the Bureau.^ Several administrators complained 
loudly at a meeting with the superintendent on May 9, 19^7, that 
they knew nothing of what was happening. Superintendent Lutz 
realized that he had been ?very busy" and had not thought to 
convene his entire staff -to inform them of his plans. ^ 

Teachers and administrators, however, were involved with 
other activities within the school, and it is to these activ- 
ities that we now turn. 
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Desiring an Intercultural 
Curriculum 



I 



While the strike situation was settled and the Board 
moved toward an integration policy, progress was being made in 
developing an intercultural curriculum for social studies. Be- 
fore this movement is detailed, however, the Gary social studies 
curriculum of the early I940's and the national context of 
social studies education must be sketched. 

The Purdue Survey of the Gary schools, released in 1942, 
asserted that the social studies curriculum in 19^0 was in an 
absolutely static condition. ''" Course offerings were not uniform 
from school to school. Ninth graders were offered ancient 
history as an elective in all schools; tenth graders were 
offered modern history as an elective. United States history 
was required of eleventh grade students as was one semester of 
civics and one semester of economics for seniors. In addition, 
some schools offered a course called community civics in ninth 
grade and an American problems course in grade twelve. As can 
easily be 'seen, students dropping out before their junior 
years could completely avoid social studies. Although the 
system required students to carry three "solid" subjects each 
semester, this requirement could be fulfilled with science, 
mathematics, and English courses. The courses offered bore no 
relationship to one another, and no attempt was being made to 
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teach social studies conceptually so that student learnings 
could be built. 

Instead, "The pattern of instructional procedures was 
depressingly uninspiring. With the exception of some few in- 
dividual teachers, mastery of isolated facts was the major 
apparent objective of instruction. "2 in addition. 

The stereotyped question and answer procedure was 
distressingly common. Limited use of reports and 
individual projects was observed. 

Instructional aids of a visual or auditory nature 
were seldom utilized. Reference material of a nature 
to encourage broad and extensive reading by pupils 

apparent. Little use was made of. community 
facilities and resources in the study of local civic 
or social problems for the very obvious reason that 
little If any attention was given to such aspects. 3 

This last point was given additional emphasis. "The" 
whole program succeeded in avoiding the study of contemporary 
economic, civic, or social problems except as the ingenuity of 
the teacher could introduce this element incidentally."^" As 
Gary teachers were hired with the provision that they teach 
"in the way Gary teachers_teach, " to rely on the incidental 
ingenuity of teachers to deal with contemporary problems seems 
rather quixotic. 

There was no secondary social studies curriculum guide; 
the single textbook used for each course served as "what was 
taught." Beyond this, there was no provision for renewal in 
social studies. 
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The supervisory program largely consisted of an 
attention to routine administrative and clerical 
services. Teachers were furnished little assistance 
in improving their teaching or re-examining their 
program. No encouragement was offered and, in fact, 
they were discouraged from exercising any individual 
initiative. There was absolutely no evidence of any 
professional leadership being exerted in the direc- 
tion of teacher improvement or curriculum study. 

The involvement of the Purdue staff in the schools re- 
sulted in some change even prior to the release of the Survey, 
By early 19^2 a general course in citizenship was being offered 
to freshmen in some of the eight schools, and social studies 
teachers in some had begun to meet to discuss the program* 
However, the curriculum was still the text; contemporary issues 
had not been included. Teaching methods had net changed; primary 
outcomes were still isolated facts. 

The Purdue Survey criticisms of the Gary social studies 
program were not based on cited examples of exemplary programs 
in existence elsewhere, however. Nor were the criticisms 
directed specifically to a lack of consideration of intercultural 
relations in the school. Intercultural education is our concern 
here, however, so a look at the general state of intercultural 
education and its presence in schools is in order. 

Intercultural Relations, A New 
!E!ducational Concern ' " 

The Purdue Survey did not focus on the lack of inter- 
cultural education curricula in the Gary schools because such 
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were to be found nowhere. There were sporadic outbursts of 
racial violence in the United Stajt§s in the first four decades 
Of the twentieth century, but schools were not formally attempt- 
ing to deal with the problem. One investigation of typical 
social studies courses revealed that. 

They /teachers/ discovered that their current 
masterial3 and teaching were far from satisfactory. 
Their methods tended to convey the impression that 
the population of the United States is character- 
istically Anglo-Saxon, Protestant, and white. Their 
students learned a great deal about the traditions 
of New England, about the values of Nordic white men, 
and about the Protestant religious ideals. The 
courses of study, texts, and classroom discussions 
conveyed little a>.out the values and aspirations of 
other American cultural groups. What effort that 
was made in this direction usually took the form of 
special instructional units expounding the "contri- 
butions" made by different racial or ethnic groups. 
Seldom were "contributions" treated as part and par- 
cel of American culture, it seemed, then, that the 
teaching of history tended to reinforce the ethno- 
centric conceptions of the dominant groups of people 
instead of developing concepts useful to an objective 
and comprehensive picture of the American peoples' and 
their roles in shaping our culture.! 

The 19^3 Detroit riots that stimulated concern in Gary 

had similar effects in many other cities.^ The concern seemed 

to take two forms. One was civic: mayors'- councils, governors' 

committees, and civic unity councils were created in many 

places. Roughly three hundred such organizations were formed 
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during 1944. The second involved the' schools. It was being 
felt that schools co.ild play a more active role in dealing with 
human relations. At the same time it was realized that the 
methods and materials for doing this did not exist. As a re- 
sult, several research projects and experimental programs were 
begun. 

National societies and organizations began to devote 
attention to intercultural education in the middle and late 
1940 's, each emphasizing that it was entering unexplored ter- 
ritory. Bulletins number 24 and 25 from the National Council 
for the Social Studies' appeared in 1949j the first used the 
tern pioneer and frontier to describe its efforts; the second 
was an anthology of human relations articles collected for 
easier use by teachers.^ The ninth yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society stated that "intercultural education is new to our 
schools and to our people, new both in effort and in name."^ 
The forty-fourth yearbook of the National Society for tht Study 
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of Education argued that no domestic issue was in more need of 
consideration in schools than intercultural affairs.*^ However, 
no specific attention beyond this statement was devoted to the 
issue in the yearbook! 

One brief description of experiences resulting from 
several attempts to establish intercultural education program 
is offered here as a basis for comparison with a similar attempt 
in Gary. 

Normally a three-year sequence was needed to develop 
a fairly mature program in one school or group. The 
first year was generally devoted to analyzing problems, 
gathering and interpreting data, and assessing needs. 
Often, small-scale experimentation with certain aspects 
of the projected plans took place, such as trying out 
discussion of fiction for purposes of extending sensi- 
tivity or grouping children by sociometric information. 
The activities of the first year also served for training 
and orientation of teachers and for efforts to involve 
those not initially concerned or interested. The second 
year was devoted to developing an action plan and to 
experimenting with some portion of the plan to test its 
feasibility auid to gain skills needed to conduct the 
program. By the third year, more or less comprehensive 
plans for the program had been made. This year, then, 
was devoted to testing the pletn as fully as possible, 
to further training in skills, to revision of plans, 
and to evaluation.^ 

When the Gary schools were faced with the strike in 19^5^ 

then, there were almost no organized sources of materials or 
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organizations to which they could turn. Traditional textbooks 
were not treating the subject. A technology for dealing \irith 
intercultural problems did not then exist, and Gary teachers 
were left to their ovm devices. V/e can novi look at the ulti- 
mate result of the Gary teacher efforts to design and implement 
an intercultural curriculum. 

Social Studies in Gary, 1955 

We will begin by examining the social studies curriculum 
of 'I955. For two reasons little would be gained by tracing 
changes between 19^5 and 1955- First, records of meetings, 
considerations, and decisions of those involved in designing 
a curriculum were not kept. The evolutionary process cannot 
be treated as a result. Second, the attempt to establish an 
intercultural curriculum was such a failure that little purpose 
would be served by considering seriously what actually was done. 

According to the Public Administration Service survey 
of the Gary school system, the social studies program in I955 
was much the same as it had been in 19^2. Students had only a 
slightly larger number of courses from which to chose; no course, 
however, was concerned wholly with intercultural relations, nor 
was any course in part' intentionally devoted to that topic. 
Instructional methods had not changed markedly in twelve ^ 3ar-5. 
"The instructional methods used by Gary secondary school teachers 
show a strong tendency to be subject-matter centered. In only 
a small number of th^ total classrooms visited was adequate 
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attention being given to the interests of the students."-^ There 
were no curriculum guides; instruction was centered around the 
texts in use. 

The strongest criticisms leveled in 1955 was not directed 
toward the curriculum itself but toward organizational arrange- 
ments for evaluating and improving it. There were simply no 
mechanisms at all which were systematically reviewing and re- 
designing either the social studies or any other curriculum.^ 

The 1955 Public Administration Service (PAS) survey re- 
port from which the above criticisms were taken was followed 
the next year by a survey by the National Education Association's 
.National Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion. Acting on the complaint that the PAS survey had been 
requested by the Board to justify the firing of Superintendent 
Lutz, the Commission reviewed the methods and findings of the 
PAS. Although some tactics and results of the PAS were deplored 
by the NEA Commission, the portions of the PAS survey dealing 
with program and curriculum were found to have been "construc- 
tive" and . . written in a very objective and fairminded 
manner. "3 Referring to the General Education Board survey of 



^Ibid . , pp. 80-81. 
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1918 (discussed under some of its eight separate titles in 
Chapter II) and the Purdue Survey of 1942, the Commission went 
on to state. 

In spite of some undesirable elements in the PAS 
+l!rrL''^?^''i' contains a number of recommendations 
that should be carried into effect. The Gary Board of 
School Trustees, the school administration, the teachers 

^L^to"ili"tTrl-l '""^ community should givrconUnSng' 
study to the earlier survey reports. The Gafv school 
system would have deserved less of such criticisms as 

Trustees had carried out recommendations of earlier 
surveys.-^ ectij-xer 

Reference was being made here to the overemphasis on 
preparing students for college and low achievement scores, both 
of which had been pointed out in the earlier surveys. The lack 
of structure for curriculum revision was a third continuing 
criticism. Under William A. Wirt's superintendency from 1906 
to 1938 the Gary schools had no curricul-jm revision in progress 
because the entire program was very tightly controlled by Wirt 
who wanted no changes made. The extreme decentralization of 
decision-making under Charles Lutz had produced no change in 
program. The lack of organizational structure to provide for 
curricular revision was one contributing factor to the failure 
of the intercultural curriculum. 

Involvement of the Teachers 

By 1955, cf course, an intercultural curriculum may have 
faded from use even though it had been prominently used at one 

^Ibid., p. 30. 
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time. Such is, however, not the case. A doctoral dissertation 
written by an administrator in the Gary schools in 19^7 illus- 
trates this."^ 

There has been much activity in the Gary schools 
regarding race relations. A considerable amount of this 
has been related to the Intercultural Policy and means 
by which it should be implemented. A lesser amount of 
emphasis has been related to the educational aspects of 
intergroup relations. The city-wide Democratic Living ^ 
Committee has devoted thought to intergroup'^ducati on and 
has served as a means of communication among schools. A 
considerable number of short workshops, conferences, and 
meetings have been held in wliich intergroup education has 
been considered. Individual teachers have attended summer 
intercultural workshops. Ore experiment in intergroup 
education involving the several schools has been carried 
on. Bulletins to teachers from supervisors have included 
considerable material on intergroup education. A seventh 
and eighth grade science curriculum has been developed in 
which a strong emphasis on intergroup relations appears • 
Individual schools and teachers have engaged in special 
projects designed to influence the intergroup attitudes 
of children. These all may be characterized as influences 
which undoubtedly have resulted in special efforts by some 
teachers and schools toward the provision of learning 
experiences in intergroup relations. These have, however, 
only been influences. There has been no planned program 
through which the majority or even a large number of 
teachers have worked toward common ends in intergroup 
education. The programs of . intergroup education which 
have been developed, while being influenced by those 
above mentioned activities, have depended largely on the 
individual interests, initiative, and enthusiasm of the 
principals and teachers in the schools. ^ 

Although this quotation needs detailing, it states well 

the extent to which there was directed effort toward inclusion 

of intercultural curricula in the Gary schools. 



Dana P. Whitmer, "Proposed Extensions in the School and 
Classroom Programs of Intergroup Education in the Public Schools 
of Gary, Indiana," unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Ohio State 
University, 19^9. 

2 

Ibid ., pp. 39-^0. 
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1 1 

I ever. 



There was no significant agency within the Gary school 
system which was supporting curriculum development; responsi- 
bility for program evaluation and revision was left to each 
school and its principal. The administrative hierarchy while 
Charles Lutz was superintendent consisted of Lutz who had two 
assistant superintendents, one for business affairs, and one 
for educational affairs. Serving under the assistant super- 
intendent for educational affairs were two supervisors, one 
for the elementary grades and one for the high schools. Between 
these two individuals and the separate building principals there 
was no one. The two supervisors had over 650 teachers with whom 
they were expected to deal. The impossibility of close relation- 
ships with any one subject matter area is clear. Principals, 
then, were responsible for curriculum. 

In only one Gary school was any school- wide attention 
devoted to intercultural education. This attention took the 
form of a statement of principles presented to the faculty. 
No attempt was made to put the principles into operation, how- 



In the absence of organized effort on the part of the 
system and individual schools, teachers were left on their own. 
Individual efforts were neither numerous nor extensive. In 
1947 forty per cent of all Gary teachers felt that intergroup 
education was important, but only seventeen per cent claimed 



" ^Ibld ., p. 219. 
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to be providing appropriate experiences as an integral part of 
Classroom work.^ Thirty-nine per cent stated that the text in 
use was rigidly adhered to while an additional 57 per cent said 
it was closely followed with some provision made for assigned 
or pupil initiated projects which were related to the course. ^ 
In the subject matter areas of science, social studies, and 
English, 19 per cent of the teachers above the primary level 
stated that they used teaching units that were somehow concerned 
with greater understanding of intercultural problems. 3 six per 
cent indicated use of "scientific" units on race, group differ- 
ences, and discrimination.^ There was almost no attempt to use 
minority group speakers in classrooms, to arrange for discus- 
sion in classes between white and black students about inter- 
cultural relations and problems, or to visit local organizations 
concerned with minority groups. ^ m no school or class was 
there any systematic effort to observe attitudinal change on 
the part of the few students being taught about intercuUural 
relations. No teachers were involved in in-service programs. 7 
A total of 20 per cent of Gary teachers served on the Democratic 
Living Committees, 9 per cent worked on planning curriculum, and 
25 per cent were involved in various kinds of study groups con- 
cerned with intercultural relations.^ 



2 

-Ibid., p. 228. ^Ibid., pp. 248-249. 

^IMd., p. 268. ^iMA., p. 271. 5itad., p. 332. 
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These statistics were gathered in 19^7^ a year and a 
half after the Proebel strikes had ended but during the first 
year of the integration policy; there had been a few short 
strikes at the beginning of the school year. " Compared to other 
.school systems, the concern for intercultural relations in Gary 
may have been high because of the conflict. As the studies by 
Taba, Brady, and Robinson (cited earlier) indicate, some school 
systems were making concentrated efforts to improve intercultural 
relations by intervention through the curriculum. Moreover, 
Dana Whitmer's dissertation from which the above statistics 
were taken, not only surveyed administration and faculty 
attitudes and practices but proposed steps to be undertaken in 
the Gary schools to use curriculum to promote better race re- 
lations. The response to the problem in Gary was not one of 
attempting to change attitudes and values but rather one of 
legislation; truancy laws were enforced and an integration 
policy established. The efforts made to smooth the way for 
the integration policy were directed toward the community, not 
through the schools. 

Gary did devote attention to intercultural education. 
A curriculum was developed, and it was tried by a limited 
number of teachers for a year. Most of these teachers served 
on the various committees in existence during the 19^5-^7 
school years.. They used, refined, and used again the materials 
they helped develop and were still improving and using the units 
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in 1955.''" For example, Marie Edwards, now supervisor of social 
studies but previously a classroom teacher, began teaching a 
course in world problems in 1948; until at least 1954 there were 

no textbooks available for the course. Dr. Edwards designed and 

o 

compiled her own materials. 

To say, then, that no attention wac paid to intercultural 
education would be incorrect; in fact, it received quite a bit 
of attention. A curriculum was written, and efforts were made 
to include it in the secondary social studies program. These 
efforts were at best partially successful. The question that 
must be answered then is why the curriculum was not widely used. 
Suggested explanations have appeared in the narrative to this 
point; direct attention can now be given to them. 

The Dynamics of the Change Process 

The school system in Gary was faced with the problem of 
racism which was disrupting- one school and threatening to dis- 
rupt others. The threat of strikes, of course, had to be 
stopped in order to maintain the functioning of the schools. 
In addition, it was thought that intercultural education might 
help prevent further strikes. 



■'•Interview with Dr. Marie Edwards, Supervisor of Social 
Studies, November 11, 1971. 
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Interview with Dr. Marie Edwards, November 11, 1971. 
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The initial demand for the creation and use of an inter- 
cultural curriculum came from the civic elite, the Board, and 
the superintendent. This demand appears to be a beginning at- 
tempt for the school to assume some of the strain of social 
change. As has been shorn above, segregation patterns in Gary- 
were such that integration and racial harmony were not highly 
valued in Gary, The continuing pattern of this segregation 
in the 19^0 's and 1950' s, the integration of the schools being" 
the notable exception, is evidence of this value. The school 
strikes, of course, are further evidence. 

Despite thir> early demand for an intercultural curriculum 
those individuals making the demand soon withdrew their support. 
In the face of apparent community values, the Board and adminis- 
tration were not quick to act directly to end the Froebel 
strike, and a school integration policy was a year and a half 
in the making. 

The continued functioning of the school was highly 
valued; despite numerous discussions and speeches at Board 
meetings and letters to the Gary Post-Tribune ^ one searches 
vainly for something about curriculum. The issue was always 
the immediate rather than the long-range concern. Whatever the 
reason, Garv residents either did not value an intercultural 
education program, were unaware that such a thing could be in- 
cluded in the school program, or were not directly concerned 
with curriculum at all. Although race relations in Gary in 
19^5 and 19^6 were potentially explosive, it is doubtful that 
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most Gary residents were aware that an intercultural curriculum 
was being considered as a possible solution. Minutes of the 
meetings of the Board offer no evidence that the Board was in 
any ^ay involved in curriculum other than its initial approval 
of retention of the Bureau of Intercultural Education. 

The school administration, namely Superintendent Lutz 
gtnd two or three close associates^ were, like the community, 
heavily involved with the strike, much less so with curriculum. 
Superintendent Lutz seems to have based his actions on his per- 
ceptions of community values. He often stated that, given the 
chance on'a secret ballot, 80 per cent of the Gary residents 
would vote for segregated schools.^ Although Lutz worked hard 
at ending the strike and involved as many community leaders and 
organizations as he could, he excluded school personnel from 
both the decision-making process and even from knowing decisions 
once they were made. As stated above, it was representatives of 
the Bureau that re-focused attention on curriculum once the 
Froebel strike had started. 

The teachers in Gary appear to have, with a few notable 
exceptions, involved themselves neither in ending the strike nor 
in designing and using an intercultural curriculum. As indicated 
earlier, each school was responsible for curriculum revision. 
Although the Democratic Living Committees, the intercultural 
education curriculum committee, and the social studies teachers 
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Who had organized and become part of the National Council for 
the Social Studies could, and perhaps should, have been respons- 
ible for making intercultural considerations a part of social 
studies, responsibility was still nominally that of principals 
and teachers in each school. 

Of the eight principals of the eight unit schools, only 
four felt that direct attention should be given to intergroup 
relations. Three felt that "a good school program" was sufficient, 
and one did not know.*^ Nc school vrac involving parents and 
pupils in dealing with intercultural relations. Two principals 

felt that the race issue was "too hot" to involve parents, and 

2 

two wanted no planning at all. No principal had established 

any committee of teachers to work on any kind of curriculum 

3 

revision. Seven principals stated that they did not approve 
of school involvement in community problems of any kind.^ Most 
principals felt that an intercultural education program would 
be enhanced with a good in-service program for teachers, but 
not one of the principals had started such a program.^ 

The attitudes of the teachers are similar to those of 
the principals. Five hundred of the six hundred fifty Gary 
teachers were polled in 19^7. Sixty- two per cent of the teachers 
questioned stated that they felt good intercultural attitudes 

1 p 
Whitmer, p. 219. Ibid ., p. 220. 

^Ibid., p. 240. ^Ibid., p. 310. ^Ibid ., p. 396. 
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would result naturally from "a good basic education"; 27 per 

cent felt that they opposed stressing intercultural education 

1 

because it would stir up trouble. Several reasons for these 

attitudes were offered. 

T//0 much direct emphasis hinders rather than helps. 
Haven't encountered many problems along this line. 
Our community is not bothered with too many problems 
like this. 

More important aspects of teaching need attention. 
In social studies, one has so much work to finish 
each semester. 

In our school, too much stressing causes antagonism. 
I feel it stirs up trouble. 

Too much time is required for clerical and routine 
matters. 

Good human relations cannot be taught like arithmetic. 
They depend on hvjnan nature. As long as there is 
greed and selfisl'iness in human beings, there will be ^ 
trouble. Time is now filled with regular school work. 

Of the toi^.chers questioned, many offered reasons to 
Justify their feeling that a good intercultural education program 
could not be conducted. Forty- five per cent cited a la^k of 
time, 46 per cent said that classes were too large; 21 per cent 
said that the course of study was already too time consuming; 
19 per cent had too many home and school responsibilities al- 
ready; and l4 per cert said they did not know what to do. 

In summary, the two perceives intercultural problems re- 
ceived different treatments and, as a result, were not equally 



Ibid ., p. 229. Ibid . 3 pp. 421-22. 

Ibid . 3 p. 426. 
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successful. The problem of keeping the schools operating was 
tre more pre3Sing of the two* In fact, the only pressures to 
design and use an intercultural curriculum came from the teachers 
who served on the curriculiuri committee and the Democratic Living 
Committees and from the Bureau* Superintendent Lutz was instru- 
mental in recognizing the race problem, in retaining the Bureau, 
and in establishing the committees, but when the strikes began, 
he withdrew his support. His time was properly taken up by ^ 
efforts to end the strike; his belief that 8o per cent of the 
residents of Gary preferred segregation might have led him to 
support strongly curricular intervention in the value develop- 
ment of students. Hovrever, Lutz no doubt wanted to avoid the 
strong-arm tactics of Wirt that had been criticized by the Fur- 
due Survey. Lutz, having recently decentralized responsibility 
for curriculum decision-making, certainly did not feel that 
curriculum v^^as his responsibility. There were no community 
pressures on Lutz or the Board to design and implement a cur- 
riculum; the community pressures were for ending the strike 
and, at least from' the civic elite, for integrating all of the 
schools • The city of Gary had been through two difficult years; 
everyone no doubt felt a sense of relief that the race issue 
could be forgotten at least for a while. 

With no pressures or si:5)port from the community, the 
Board, or the administration, the only groups wanting an inter- 
cultural curriculum were the teachers and the Bureau. The 
Bureau was hired in a consulting role. As such, it could 
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encourage t)ut not demand, and it certainly could not impose a 
curriculum on the school system. And, as we have seen, a 
majority of both teachers and principals had many reasons for 
not working toward the implementation of a new curriculum. 
That left only the Bureau and a few teachers. 

The problems faced by these two groups \^ere numerous. 
First, the teaching technology they needed was in its embryonic 
stages axid, as a result, neither abundant nor easily available. 
What was available was not pulled together into a useable form. 
Second, the support needed was not available. The committee 
was obviously aware that over two hundred meetings were held 
for the purpose of ending the strike and smoothing ths way for 
the integration policy. And it was certainly aware that Lutz 
was a driving factor in setting up and participating in these 
meetings. Yet the pro-curriculum group was given no released 
time to develop curriculum, was given no money for materials, 
and was not kept informed by Lutz of what he was doing about 
the strike and the integration policy. Support for the pilot 
project lasted only one year and was then withdrawn without an 
evaluation of the project. But, there was no one to do any 
evaluating in 1947; the school did not have a testing or evalu- 
ation department, ^.nd no other systematic evaloauion was going 
on in the system. Finally, there were no established communica- 
tion channels through which information about the curriculum 
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could be disseminated, and had there been, such information 
would most likely been ignored because of the attitudes of most 
of the teachers. 

Those teachers who wanted the intercultural curriculum, 
who designed it, and who used it may have reached a large number 
of students between 19^6 and 1955. The original intention of 
the superintendent, the Board, and the Bureau had been to use 
the curriculum city-wide- in all social studies c."* asses. This 
initial objective was not met. 

The interesting contrast, of course, is between the way 
in which the strike situation was handled and the way in which 
the designing of a new curriculum was handled. Efforts directed 
toward maintaining the operations of the school were consider- 
ably more extensive and successful than were efforts to 
implement an intercultural curriculum. Mere meetings are held, 
more people were involved, and certainly more money was spent 
in ma*intaining the service than was done in changing the nature 
or improving the quality of that service. 



CHAPTER V 



THE NEAR- REALIZATION OF AN IDEAL, 
SCIENCE CURRICULA, 1956-1968 

In 1956 in Gary a curriculum committee was formed for 
the purpose of improving the secondary science program and 
courses within it, - The efforts of this committee resulted in 
a new curriculum guide which listed an expanded course offer- 
ing and outlined content, outcomes, and materials for each 
course to be offered. Ambitious in scope but conservative in 
course specification, the new curriculum guide had no discern- 
ible effect on science teaching in Gary. Between 196O;, two 
years after the guide was available, and 1968, science educa- 
tion in Gary began to change slowly as several new courses were 
added and approaches, anticipated outcomes, and methods of 
teaching changed. In addition, there were ne\i or remodeled 
laboratories in all schools, and new equipment for them had 
been purchased. The Gary school system, given its own resources 
was unable to produce change despite considerable effort between 
1956 and i960. Without direct effort of the school system, 
however, the changes mandated earlier began to occur after 196O. 
As evidence for these assertions is presented, the curriculum 
in 1956, i960, and 1968 explicated, and the process of change 
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examined, we will see that technological and structural factors 
plus the unavilability of resources prevented the occurrence of 
curriculum change between 1956 'and 1960, By the later date new 
technologies and new resources were available and produced the 
very changes sought earlier. A structural reorganization in 
1956 could not produce curriculum change yet it occurred after 
i960 despite the same structure. Curriculum change, then, 
occurred between 1956 and 1968 not as a result of planning and 
effort but by happenstance. 

In 1956 the science program of the Gary high schools was 
similar to the science programs found in most schools in the 
country. One science course was required for graduation; most 
students took either general science in grade 9 or biology in 
grade 10. A few students took physics which was offered, like 
general science and biology, in all eight of the Gary high 
schools. Chemistry was also available, but in only four schools. 
No advanced courses were offered in any of the sciences. With 
respect to courses offered, Gary was alightly ahead of the 
national averages. Only half of American secondary schools 
offered physics, for example."^ 

Science instruction in Gary was also, it would seem, 
typical. Science was presented as a body of derived conclus- 
ions.- These "facts" of science were found in the textbooks 



National Society for the Study of Education, Rethinkin 
Science Education, Fifty-ninth Yearbook , Part I (Chicago! — The 
University of Chicago Press, 1950), p. 94. 
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around which instruction was centered. In the two Gary schools 
that had laboratories, some of these derived conclusions- were 
proved again through experiments arranged by the teachers and 
conducted by the students • Instruction in the other six unit 
schools was confined to the classroom. A limited number of 
films, slides, and film-strips which supplemented the material 
in the text were available. The outcome of science courses in 
Gary, as elsewhere, was the mastery of content; the scientific 
ability of students was measured in terms of their memory of 
scientific facts. 

By 1968 much had changed in Gary, yet again, Gary's 
science program was typical. All Gary schools in 1968 offered, 
in addition to courses in bio-physical science, biology, and 
physical science, first and second years of physics and chemis- 
try. Courses were differentiated as to method and purpose so 
that students could select from among them according to their 
own wishes; gifted students and students with special interests 
in science had an opportunity to explore their fields of inter- 
est in some depth. 

The earlier conception of science as a body of fact had 
changed, at least in terns of the curricula in use, to science 
as a process of enquiry. As a result, science classes in Gary 
as often as not met in the new or remodeled laboratories found 
in all eight of the city's high schools. The number of topics 
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to be "covered" in each course had been reduced, permitting ex- 
ploration of a selected few in more depth. This exploration 
was undertaken through use of the textbooks, the laboratory- 
manuals, and a rather wide array of supplementary materials 
and audio-visual aids. 

There is an acceptei, and accurate, explanation for this 
massive change in secondary science programs between 1956 and 
1968. In the area of science education this twelve-year period 
was characterized by a national concern for the quality of high 
school science curricula. Economic and national defense needs 
seemed to necessitate more and better trained technical man- 
power. Reaction to these needs was forthcoming from groups 
previously uninvolved with schools: .professional scientists, 
philanthropic foundations, and the federal government. Huge 
sums of money were made available for new organizations such 
as the National Science Foundation (NSF), which sponsored 
several curriculum studies, e.g., the Physical Science Study 
Committee (PSSC), the Biological Science Curriculum Study (BSCS), 
and the Chemical Education Materials Study (CHEM Study). Private 
foundations also contributed resources to these projects. The 
new curriculum projects and the legislation, when their effects 
were combined, were instrumental in bringing about the changes 
in science education during the twelve years under examination. 
Each of the three curriculum projects produced one or more 
"packages of science," e.g., PSSC Physics ^ which were easily 
adopted by schools in^lieu of new textbooks. These packages 
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allegedly reoriented science from content to enquiry and thus 
from classroom to laboratory courses. The concomitant local 
school needs for more and better facilities and equipment and 
properly- trained teachers were partially met by portions of 
NDEA and by teacher institutes funded by NSF. Schools quickly 
responded by adopting the new programs and by accepting the 
federal money on a matching basis. Teachers, too, responded 
by attending the institutes and by choosing to use the new 
programs . 

This explanation of how science programs were radically 
changed in a short period of time is inadequate in two ways. 
First, although it is essentially accurate, it is too brief 
and cryptic; this insufficiency will be alleviated later. 
Second, and more importantly, it serves, by virtue of its 
national orientation, to obscure the character of change in 
local schools. The explanation only tells us how the new pack- 
ages were created, how they differed from existing curricula, 
and that they received wide acceptance. We are not told wliy 
the programs were successful. What was the nature of the pro- 
cess of local change? Who was responsible for it? What were 
considerations that were made? Was the process one of politics 
power, and bargaining? Were the dynamics of the process in the 
1960*s after the money and the packages were available differ- 
ent from those of 1956? 
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Prescription and Change 

At any given time in the schools there are simultaneously 
in existence both the reality of the classroom teaching of a 
subject matter and the ideal program as envisioned by researchers 
and other leaders in the field. The ideal and the real never 
coincide. Prescriptions, exhortations, and models of the ideal 
program are always available to school administrators and tea- 
chers, the people primarily responsible for curricular decisions. 
Where there are not value conflicts, such as in the case of 
social studies reported in Chapter IV, elements of the ideal 
are often incorporated into curriculum guides. The balance of 
the guides is not created ex nihilo . 

The guides, once they are finished, are a curious mixture 
of what already exists and what is being aimed for. Change is 
undertaken piecemeal; the program and courses as they exist are 
the basis from which there are departures just as the existing 
content of any one course is the basis from which changes in 
that course are made. Unless the program, course sequence, and 
course contents are discarded in their entirety, portions of 
the old curriculum reappear in the new curriculum guides. 
These reappearing portions are already in use; resources for 
their use are available and are being exploited. Changes pre- 
scribed by guides may or may not, however, be feasible; the 
possibility of their use depends on the availability of resources. 
Provision of these resources is neither the responsibility nor 
the prerogative of the curriculum committee making the changes. 
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however. For example, no committee can simply order that new 
teachers be hired, that new laboratories be built, or that 
additional equipment be purchased. If the proposed changes 
actually occur, it is because of decisions outside the curricu- 
lum committee's range of responsibility and power. 

The curriculum committee could, of course, focus only 
on the content of the courses being offered; the content could 
. be reordered and the emphases and anticipated outcomes s^hifted. 
Even if this were the case, however, teachers would need train- 
ing to teach the "new" courses properly. Again, resources for 
their re- training could not be commanded by the curriculum 
committee . 

It is occasionally argued that the extent to which a 
curriculum committee proposes changes is related to its knowl- 
edge Of the prescriptions found in the current literature in 
the subject matter field. The literature provides only pre- 
scriptions, however, not resources. Knowledge of the liter- 
ature may be related to proposed changes; such knowledge is not 
related to the realization of changes. 

Those responsible for the new science programs in the 
1960's could be justifiably proud of their work because they 
had done something quite different from the usual idealizing 
and prescribing. Their success in changing science education ' 
arises from the nature of their accomplishments. Instead of 
only prescribing they actually created usable programs and so 
provided for schools what schools themselves could not provide. 
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These curriculum projects, then, had, in attempting to close 
the gap between resources and ideals, created an easily adopted 
technology. Pew local schools could command resources to have 
even considered such an undertaking on their own. 

The new programs were accompanied by two other resources 
the schools could not provide on their owni The federal legis- 
lation offered 50 per cent of the funds necessary to establish j 
the requisite milieu, that is, non- textual materials, equipment, 
and laboratories, for using the packages, and the NSf institutes 
trained teachers to use the materials. In the space of a few 
years the resources that local curriculum commit;tees were un- 
able to command by themselves were made available to them. 

However, not all schools adopted all of the new packages; 
some schools adopted none of them. It is the local rather than 
th2 national perspective, then, that must be the focus of ex-- 
amination of change in science education between 1956 and 1968. 
Adoption or non-adoption of the new programs is the result of 
decisions in local schools which, one by one, re-examined their 
programs and did or did not alter them. To answer the questions 
not answered by the national explanation we turn now to the de- 
velopment of the science program in Gary between 1956 and I968. 

Science, 1956-1958: Effort Without Change 

A revision of the Gary science program was begun in 
1956. Two factors combined to cause this undertaking. First, 
^ the PAS Survey of the Gary schools had just been released. All 
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subject matter areas of the school had been criticizedj science 
received its share of criticism. In 1956 there were no curricu- 
lum guides for ajiy of the science courses. Second, a new super- 
intendent of schools had just been appointed. These two events 
precipitated the creation of a network of curriculum committees , 
one for each of the subject matter areas. The result was The 
Gary Curriculum Guide5 Grades -7-12 5 which was ready for use 
when school opened in the fall of 1958, Before examining this 
document, however, we must trace its development. 

Science in Gary, 195^ 

As we have said, the Gary science program in I956 con- 
sisted of four courses, each a year in lengthy general science, 
biology, chemistry, and physics. Students attending the schools 
not offering chemistry were usually permitted to enroll in the 
course at another school. The teaching of all of these courses 
was handicapped by inadequate facilities. 

Classes are large but science classrooms are small, 
and equipment is obsolete. Superintendent Blankenship 
says frankly that only one school — Froebel — has an up- 
to-date laboratory. Emerson school has a fairly good 
laboratory, but its equipment is obsolete. 

In the absence of curriculum guides, the textbooks served 

to organize what was taught. As a result, "The instructional 

methods used by Gary secondary teachers show a strong tendency 



The Gary Post-Tribune ^ Gary^ Indiana, January 23, I958, 

p. 6. 
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to subject-matter centered. In only a small number of the 

total classrooms visited was adequate attention being given to 
the interests of the students."^ 

Typical Science Programs 

Despite this rather uninspiring picture of science edu- 
cation in Gary, the city's program was typical of that in other 
schools. During the Progressive era and the days of the great 
debate over the essential purpose of American education, science 
curriculum had received little scrutiny or care. In 1956, only 
one in twenty high school students took a physics course; 
barely half of American high schools offered such a course. 
Table 2 gives the national percentages of schools offering and 
students enrolling in science courses. 

TABLE 2 



% of High Schools % of Students 
Offering Enrolling 



General Science 


85.3 


21.8 


Biology 


90.3 


20.5 


Chemistry 


63.8 


7.5 


Physics 


56.8 


4.4 



National Society, Rethinking^ Science Education, p. 



1 

The Public Sch ool System of Garv Tntiiflnfl t>„>^^■5« 
Administ ration Service, Chicago, 19^3,?^ Hi? 
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As Table 2 indicates, general science and biology were the only- 
two courses widely offered and the only two taken by many stu- 
dents. Other generalizations about science courses in the 1950's 
have been made* 

The pattern of courses and instruction was not 
particularly inspiring. The length of the typical 
class is fifty-five minutet • In most schools the 
basic text appears to dominate the science offering. 
Teachers continue to use standard science equipment, 
filmstrips, slides, models, charts, and transparencies. 

"Syllabi, courses of study, and curriculum guides have long been 

little more thaJi outlines of science content, the implementing 

details of which were designed for the purpose of promoting the 

mastery of the subject matter." 

The Ideal Prog^ram5 1956 

The typical science program differed markedly from the 
ideal program envisioned in the science education literature. 
One pi^escribed change v/as the scheduling of classes a year 



earlier than customary so that enriched, advanced courses could 

5Cj 

4 



3 

be offered. In grade 9, for example, general science, general 



physical science, and biology should be offered. 

A second prescription concerned the emphasis in science. 
The essential goal of science education was to foster enquiry 
rather than to master content. 



"" "Ibid ., p. 89- ^Ibid .3 p. 196. 

3 r. 4 

Ibid . 3 p. 89- Ibid ., p. l60. 
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Educators who are concerned with giving nonscientists 
an education in science that will be both lasting and 
useful are apt to believe that a sense of understanding 
what science is and how scient is ts work is more imrortant 
than all the rest.-^ 

. . . Though we teach the same science, or some of it, 
we may need a change of emphasis, more thorough teaching 
of the topics treated, instead of descriptions and re- 
sults; more emphasis on where scientific kaowledge comes 
from, how it is gained, codified, reinterpreted wJth the 
help of speculation; more use of rough estimates rather 
than too much concern for precise measurements; alto- 
gether, more emphasis upon creating a feeling for science 
as a structure of facts, laws, models, or speculations.^ 

Ultimately it vms hoped that science programs, when changed in 

prescribed ways, would appeal to a larger percentage of students. 

Science was seen as having growing importance in all areas of 

life. 

The emerging science revolution, together with the 
trend toward world industrialization, demands a program 
of science education with new dimensions. More than a 
casual acquaintance with scientific enterprise is es- 
sential for effective citizenship. It is apparent that 
now is the time to evaluate and redefine the purposes 
of science teaching.^ 

The logical methodological change to accompany these 
prescriptions was to move instruction from the classroom to the 
laboratory. Only by experimentation could students begin to 
understand how scientific knowledge was discovered and ordered. 



The Work of the Science Committee 

The Public Administration Service survey of the Gary 
schools, released in 1955* gave little guidance to the subject 



I^ld. , p. 19, emphasis in the original. 
; ^It>l_d .. p. 22. ^Ibid ., p. 18. 
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matter committees as they began to meet. Subject matter criti- 
cisms v/ere general rather than specific in nature. Only where 
special weaknesses were found were specific precriptive comments 
made. No unusual weaknesses were found in the science program. 

The survey tended to focus on the organization of the 
schools rather than the curriculum. Two organizational arrange- 
ments v/hich had curricular ramifications were cited. The first 
concerned the lack of any mechani&m for curricular evaluation 
and improvement. As discussed in Chapter II, Superintendent 
William A. Wirt had, from I906 to 1938, headed a very centralir.ed 
school administration. To correct the excesses of this adminis- 
tration. Superintendent Charles Lutz, who served from 1942 to 
1955> radically decentralized the system. Curricular revision 
became the responsibility of principals and cheir faculties. 
This arrangement, when combined with the f-econd structural facet 
criticized by the Survey, the lack of supervision of instruction, 
resulted in the near-total absence of curriculum evaluation and 
revision in the Gary schools. In the words of the Survey, 

In Gary, curriculum development machinery at the 
secondary level exists largely in name only. Vital parts 
are missing. Apart from the testing program there is 
no research staff of any kind to provide information 
vital to the planning process. There' is an urgent need 
for additional supervisors or consultants in the central 
office. They are needed in the special fields of 
(1) social studies and language arts; (2) science and 
mathematics; (3) business education, and (4) art:*. 
With an enlarged staff of this sort, it would be pos- 
sible for the secondary school teachers in several 
fields to effect a complete evaluation of their 
programs at least once every three years and to make 
those changes which such an evaluation proved to be 
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needed. Supervisors must, of course, devote a 
portion of their time to instructional development. 
In the work of curriculum planning and evaluating, 
it is essential that more and more teachers out in 
the schools initiate. and participate in the process 
and that principr-ls likewise assume leadership in 
performance of this function. 

Correction of the two faults pointed out by the PAS 
Survey was begun immediately. A curriculum committee structure 
could be created easily; it cost no money for teachers were not 
given released time,' they were not paid extra for curriculum 
work, and since 1956 was a textbook selection year, some com- 
mittee structure was needed to make science selections anyway. 
Second, although adding personnel in the form of supervisors 
for several subject matter areas would increase the budget, 
the Survey was perceived as a mandate for change even though 
change might be expensive. Upon release of the Survey the 
Board which had initiated the Survey, asked for the resignation 
of Superintendent Lutz, offering to buy the remainder of his 
contract. The assistant superintendent for business affairs 
was also released. The search for the new superintendent was 

energetic, the intent being to find the best possible man re- 

2 

gardless of the cost. Superintendent Alden H. Blankenship was 
hired with the understanding that he was to make changes. The 

• ^The Public School System of Gary, Indiana , p. 8l. 
2 

This information was received in interviews with 
teachers, department heads, administrators, and secretaries, 
too numerous to list, who were associated with the Gary schools 
in 1955. 
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structure for curriculum revision was established, and subject 
matter supervisors were quickly hired. 

The operating structure of the new curriculam committees 
v;as carefully conceived and then made known to everyone involved. 
At the lowest level were the committees of he whole in each 
subject matter area of each building. Both chairing these 
meetings and serving on the city-wide subject matter committees 
were the building department heads. Issues and details were 
worked out at these two lowest level?. Each level above these 
two had the pov/er to veto any recommendation presented to it 
whereupon the issue would be returned to the lowest level. 

The lowest veto level was that of the Planning Council 
which was composed of eight teachers and two principals all of 
whom vrere chosen not to represent subject matter fields but 
rather because of their "qualifications to study the entire 
curriculum." Proposals from all the city-wide subject matter 
committees were submitted to the Planning Council for consider- 
ation. If approved at this level, the recommendations were 
submitted to the principals who met as a body. Once- approved 
by the principals, recommendations still had to be approved by 
the assistant superintendent for instruction, the superintendent, 
and finally, by the Board. 

Work on the Gary Curriculum Guide , G rades 7-12 took two 
years. At its regular meeting on April 22, 1958, the Board was 



. The R ep orter , February 5, 1958, Volanie I, Number II. 
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was presented with the document, and Board approval was given 

on May 13, 1958. At the same time the Board was reviewing the 

Guide, it was revealed that two school administrators had 

. . .presented the Curriculum Guide to the State 
Department of Public instruction where it was seen 

'^'^.'.^ complete and detailed piece of work " 
The officials of the State Department of Public In- 
struction also described it as ". . .a verv tanp-ihnp 
contribution to the progress which'is SelSfma^^^in 
the program at Gary,^ and added that the vSrious com- 
served in preparing this Curriculum Guid ^ 
nels!^ congratulated for their ef fort and thorough- 

In the face of such praise we must turn to the work of the com- 
mittees generally, and the science committee in particular, to 
see what was done. 

subject matter committee was to consider four 
questions in creating its guide. First, what is the best pro- 
gram in secondary education for boys and girls? Second, what 
courses should be offered? Third, when should they be offered? 
And, fourth, in what order should they be offered? These four 
questions became two tasks that had to be undertaken by each 
committee. First, they had to establish the structure of 
courses in their fields. Second, they were to describe each 
of them. Each course description was to be written in terms of 
(1) the major areas or topics to be covered, (2) emphases or 



''"Minu tes of Meetings of the Gary Board of School 
Trustees, April 22, 195B and May 13, 19^8. ' 



2 



;The Reporter, May l4, 1958, Volume I, Number I7. 
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outcomes, (3) typical activities, and (4) aids for instruction 
and evaluation."^ To expand the information given in the result- 
ing charts, a one-paragraph description of each course was also 
to be written. Records of the meetings of the committees and 
thus of alternatives considered and the process of decisions 
reached were not kept. The interim reports and final decisions 
are informative, however. 

Publicity releases about the work of two committees, in 
particular science and mathematics, fostered great expectations. 

A year before the Russian Sputnik hurtled skyward. 
School Superintendent Alden H. Blankenship realized 
that the Gary Schools should afford better opportunities 
for students .in the fields of science and mathematics. 

To meet the challenge, the superintendent organized 
two committees to modernize the curriculum. As a result 
of this committees* studies, Gary schools today are 
farther ahead in their program planning than most city 
schools, as many have not yet tackled the job.^ 

It is interesting to note that this release appeared to 
attempt to capitalize on what was assumed to be a common fear 
that Communist technology was far ahead of that of the United 
States. In the quoted article no mention was made of the other 
eleven cornmlttees or the impetus which led to their creation. 

The practical result of the work of the science committee 
was not so sweeping or significant as the praise given the re- 
port might lead one to expect. By January 1958, after working 



'The Gary Curriculum Guide, Grades 7-12 , 1958. 

> 

The Gary Post-Tribune , January 22, Volume I, Number 10. 
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nearly a year and a half, the science committee had decided on 

its focus which was to be on the courses offered rather than on 

their content. Its recommendations were to 

(1) increase minimum graduation requirements in science 
for all students from one to two units, (2) enable 
students with special interests in science to get more 
training, and (3) establish a science program for stu- 
dents with outstanding abilities. 1 

The course sequence designed by the committee is shown in Table 
3. 

TABLE 3* 



Grade 9 Bio-Physical Science, Parts A and B 
Biology 

Grade 10 Bio-Physical Science 
Biology 
Chemistry) 



Physics 



only for students in advanced programs 



Grade ll Physics 

Physical Science 

Grade 12 Physics 

Chemistry 
Physical Science 
Advanced Chemistry' 



prerequisites: biology, chemistry. 
Advanced Physics ) and physics 



Curriculum G uide , 1958, not paginated. 
In addition to the sequence chart, each course was outlined. 
Figures 3 and 4 are the examples for physics and biology. The 
descriptions are fairly cryptic indeed and offered little guidance 



'' •The Reporter , January 22, Volume I, Number 10. 



RLg. 3. — Physics Curriculum, Gary Public Schools, 

1958. 
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FIGURE 3^ 




PHYSICS 




Grade 11 or 12 


Major Areas 


Emphases or Outcomes 


!• Mechanics 


1. Mechanics 



A. Weights and measures 

B. i^fechines 

C. Mechanics of liquids and 
gases 

D. Motion 

II. Eeat energy 

A. Temperature, expansion, 
measure and transfer 

B. Freezing, boiling, and 
melting 

C. Weather 

D. Work from heat energy 



III. Electrical energy 

A, Electrons 

B. Electric currents and 
resistance 

Series and parallel circuits 



C. 

D. Power, heat, and light 

E. Chemistry of electricity 
F« Magnetism 

G. Induction and condensers 

H. Motors and generators 

IV. Sound energy 

A. Nature and measurement of 
sound 

B. Vibrations and waves 

C. Music and other uses 

V. Light 

A, The nature and measurement 
of light energy 

B, Optical instruments 

C, Spectra and color 



A. Ability to use English 
and metric units 

B. Quantitative and quali- 
tative understanding of 
the laws governing mat- 
ter at rest or in motion 

C. Ability to apply princi- 
ples to such commonplace 
matters as driving an 
automobile 

II. Heat energy 

A. Understanding of the 
nature of heat and of 
its effects on matter 

B. Ability to apply princi- 
ples to the understand- 
ing of heat engines 



III. Electrical energy 

A. Understanding of the 
nature of electricity^ 
and magnetism 

B. Practice of safety in 
the home and elsewhere 

C. Ability to apply the 
principles of electricity 
in the home and elsewhere 

IV. Sound energy 

A. Understanding of the 
phenomena of sound 

B. Knowledge and appreci- 
ation of musical instru- 
ments and of the repro- 
duction of music and 
voice, 

V. Light 

A. Understanding of the 
phenomena of light 

B. Ability to apply princi- 
ples to the understanding 
and use of cameras, pro- 
jectors, etc. 
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FIGURE 3— Continue d 



Major Areas Bnphases or Outcomes 

VI. Modem physics VI. KhowleSge of recent de- 

A. Gaseous conduction velopments in atomic 

B. X-rays ' physics and electronics 

C. Radio and television, radar 

D. Electronic eye 

E. Radioactivity 

F. Atomic energy 



Typical Activities 

I. Listening to~~explanation of new 
concepts and principles 

II, Participating in class discus- 
sion 

III. Performing experiments 
A. Recording data 
B* Making calculations 
C, Checking results 

IV. Studying text and references 

V* Viewing films and films trips 

VI* Listening to outside speakers 

I* 

VII* Making field trips 

VIII. Writing tests 

A. "Open notebook" tests 

B. Essay tyc^e 

C. Standardized tests 



I. Textbook 

Blackwood, Herron, and 
Kelly, High School Physics 5 
Ginn and Company, Chicago, 
Illinois 

II, Supplementary books 

Dull, Metcalf , and Brooks, 
_M odern P hy sics , Henry Holt' 
and, Company, Chicago, 111* 

Glasstone, Sourcebook on 
Atomic Energy , D> Van 
Nostrand Company, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey 

Richardson and Cahoon, 
Methods and Materials for 
Teaching General and 
Physical Science , "McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, 
New York 

Sutton, Demonstration 
Experiments in Physics , 
McGraw-Hill Book Co, 

Elliott and Wilcox, Physics , 
A Mod ern Approach , The 
Macmillan Co. 



White, M odem College 
Physics , D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Princeton, N.J. 

H. Ruchlis, Exploring 
Physics , Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., Chicago, 111. 
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FIGURE 3--Contlnued 



III* Workbooks and manuals 

Turner, Discovery Problems 
in Physj^cs , College Entrance 

Blackwood, Herron, and Kelly, 
Workb o ok and Laboratory 
Manual , Ginn an5 Company, 
Chicago, lilt 

Brooks, Directed Activities 
in Phys ics , Oxford Book Co. 

Idelson and Miner, Funda - 
mental Activities in Physics 3 
Republic Book Company 

IV. Laboratory Equipment 

V. Films 8.nd filmstrips 



Ibid. , no pagination 



Hg. 4. — Biology Curriculum, Gary Public Schools, 
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FIGURE 4 





BIOLOGY 




Grade 9 or 10 


MAJOR AREAS 


EMPHASES OR OUTCOMES 



II. Insects 

A. External features 

B. Internal structure 

'C. Arthropods and classifi- 
cation 
D. Entomologists 

III. Plants 

A. Cells, tissues, organs, II. 
systems 

B. Classification 

C. Food manufacture 

D. Structure of leaf, root. III. 
stem, flower, fruit, 

seed, etc. 

E. Ecology, local flora 

F. Geographical distribution 

G. Collections IV. 

IV. Chemicals 

A. Physical and chemical 

concepts V. 

V. Invertebrates 

A. Protozoa 

B. Anthropoids, such as VI. 
crayfish, etc. 

C. Earthworms 

D. Other simple animals 

E. Ecology and local fauna 

VI. Vertebrates 

A. Fish, frogs, birds, VIII. 
reptiles, etc. 

B. Biology of all higher 
animals 

C. Ecology IX. 



pies involved in the study 
of living things 

A. Structure 

B. Life history 

C. Life processes 

D. Con^osition 

E. Life functions 

F. Adaptations 

Becoming aware of the liv- 
ing world and how it can 
be improved 

Understanding and appreci- 
ating the economic im- 
portance of all living 
things 

Understanding of general 
and specific classifica- 
tions of living things 

Understanding need for and 
methods used in conserving 
natural resources 

Establishing good health 
and safety habits 



VII. Understanding how to pre- 
vent and to control com- 
municable diseases 



Understanding character- 
istics of bacteria and 
their effects on health 

Developing recreational 
interests and hobbies and 
v/ise use of leisure time 
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MAJOR AREAS • 
VII. Human physiology ajid 
anatomy 

A. Structure of human body- 
clrculatory, skeletal, 
respiratory, digestive, 
etc/ systems 

B. Nutrition 

VIII. Health and hygiene 

A. Community hygiene 

B. Personal hygiene 

IX. Heredity 

A. Health, eugenics, 
evoluljion 



EMPHASES OR OUTCOMES 



X. Developing vocationaT 
interests 

XI. Developing the power of 
accurate observation and 
a scientific attitude 

XII. Appreciating the beauty 
and wonder of nature 



TTpTCJl^rACOTlTTEJ 



I. Listening and contributing" 
to class discussion 

II. Studying text 

III. Observing demonstrations 

rv. Performing experiments 

V. Writing reports, summaries 
of experiments, notes, etc. 

VI. Reading reference materials 

VII. Making scientific observa- 
tions 

VIII. Observing visual aids 

IX. Presenting and listening to 
special reports 

X. Working with microscopes 

XI. Drawing 

XII. Dissecting 



TiDS FOR INSTRlicTlOM AND 
EVALUATION 



I. Textbook 



Moon, Mann, and Otto, 
Biology , Henry Holt and 
Co., Chicago, Illinois 

II. Supplementary books 

Dodge, Smallwood, et al .^ 
Elements of Biolog y, Allvn 
and Bacon Co., Chicago, Ill< 

Ella T. Smith, Exploring 
Biology , Harcourt, Brace 
Co., Chicago, 111. 

Vance and Miller, Biolog y 
for You 3 J. B. Lipplncott 
Co., Chicago, 111. 

Ralph B. Swain, The Insect 
Guid e 3 Comstock's Handbook, 
Doubleday Company, Garden 
City, New York 

Ralph Buchsbaum, Animals 
Without Backbone, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press ^ 
Chicago, Illinois 
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FIGURE 4— continued 



TYPICAL ACTIVITIES 



XIII. Participating in field trips 

XIV. Collecting and identifying 
plants and animals 



XV. Working on projects 



NOTE: 



The work with plants may be 
divided between autumn and 
spring to achieve maximum 
benefit from outdoor 
resources 



AIDS FOR INSTRUCTt6N 
AND EVALUATION 

Roger T. Peterson, A 
Field Guide to the 
Mrds, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Chicago, 111. 

Charles Deam, Trees of 
Indiana, State Dept. 
of "Conservation 

National Association 
of Biology Teachers, 
Conservation Handbook , 
Interstate Publishing 
Company, Danville, 111, 

Scheinfeld, Human Hered- 
i ty Handbo oks J. B. 
Tippincott Co., Chicago, 
Illinois 



III. Workbooks 



Greene and Baily, Prob- 
lems in Biology » Allyn 
and Bacon Company 

Otto and Blanc, Biology 
Inve stigations ^ Henry 
Holt and Company 

Remley and Harer, Funda - 
ment al Activities in 
bIoIo^, Republic Book 
Co. J^fTushing, New York 

IV. Audio-visual aids 



Ibid. 
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to teachers. No where was mention made of attempting to re- 
orient science courses from content to enquiry. Within the 
framework of responsibility, resources of time and money, and 
access to ether decision levels of the school, the science com- 
mittee appears to have produced a "good" document. 

As suggested above, however, new curriculum guides are 
usually a mixture of what is real and what is ideal. The 
science committee had no more access to or control over the ,^ 
hiring of additional teachers or the building of additional . 
rooms to provide for the new courses than they did for building 
new laboratories and equipping them. That part of the new guid 
that called for additional courses, then, was taken from the 
literature as the ideal; there was no reason for the committee 
to think that the new courses could actually be offfc:^j'ed in all 
schools within the next ton years. In fact, the full program 
of courses was not cCfered in all schools' until 1963, and this 
was the result of the avaixaoilx Ly of resources from outside 
the school as will be shown later. - 

Since the curriculum committee had merely to hci-t¥,ha.t 
provisions couDd be found for the new courses, the ""^ue^.V^n c^ 
their effect on the curriculum of each course is of intSest 
Since they could not command the necessary resources f^thf, 
number and sequence of courses, could they change the Kite 
and focus of any single course? The answer again Isi^,. 'iMy 
were not provided with time or money to develop thei/ri-pwn 
materials. In fact, the committee did the easiest ||feg 
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could do. From the primary textbook for each course, they 
simply copied the chapter topics into the major areas column 
of the guide for each coavpie as shown in Figure 5* For exeunple, 
the guide for the physics course to be offered to eleventh and 
twelfth grade students was to cover six topics. The six topics 
appear in both the Guide and the table of contents in the text 
in the same order. They are, of course, the conventional 
topics dealt with in physics courses of the time. Evidence 
that the guide for the physics course was merely "lifted" from 
the table of contents lies in comparing the chapter titles from 
the text and the sublisting in the Guide. In the first section. 
Mechanics, several of the chapters v/ere lumped together thus 
reducing the number of subtopics listed in the Guide. Forces, 
for example, covers the four chapters in the text which deal 
with force. The second section. Heat, is reproduced nearly 
exactly in the Guide. The next four chapters, fourteen through 
seventeen, are lumped together, but the words used are exactly 
the same. The last section is the clearest indication that the 
table of contents ^-ras simply "copied" to make the Guide. For 
the last five chapters, no attempt was made to paraphrase. 

The new text that had been selected was traditional."^ 
Although the unit titles of the old physics series editions of 
which had been used in Gary for more than fifteen years prior 



Interview with Floyd Flinn, Supervisor of Science, 
Gary Public Schools, September l4, 1971. 



Pig. 5. — Physics Topics, 195^ Curriculum Guide and 
Selected Textbook. 
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FIGURE 5* 



CURRICULUM GUIDE 



TABLE OF CONTENTS" 



I. Mechanics 

A. Weights and measures 

B. Machines 

C. Mechanics of liquids 
and gases 



D. Forces 



E. Motion 



II. Heat 

A. Temperature, expansion, 
measure and transfer 



B. Freezing, boiling, and 
melting 

C. Weather 

D. Work from Heat Energy- 
Ill. Electrical Energy 

A. Electrons 

B. Electric currents and 
resistance 

C. Series and parallel 
circuits 

D. Power, heat, and light 

E. Chemistry of Electric- 
ity 

F. Magnetism 

G. Induction and condensers 



2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 

13. 



14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 



22. 

23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 

29. 



H. Motors and generators 30. 



Mechanics 

Measurement, Force, and 
Friction 

Work and Power, Pulleys 
Other Machines 
Pressure in Liquids 
Buoyancy 

Atmospheric Pressure 
Compressed Gases 
Forces between Molecules 
Forces Acting Together 
Velocity and Acceleration 
Force and Acceleration 
Motion in Curves; Centri- 
fugal Force 
. Energy and Momentum 

Heat 

Temperature 
Heat Causes Expansion 
How we Measure Heat 
Heat Transfer 
Freezing and Boiling 
Evaporation and Boiling 
What makes the Weather 
How We Put Heat to Work 

Electricity- 
Electrons, Protons, and 
Neutrons 

Electric Currents and 
resistance 

What Makes Electricity 
Flow? 

Electric Power, Heating, 
and Light 

How Liquids Conduct 
Electricity 
Voltaic Cells 
Magnetism 

Electromagnets and Electric 
Motors 

How Magnetic Fields In- 
crease Currents 
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FIGURE 5— Continued 



CURRICULUM GUIDE TABLE OP CONTENTS 



IV. 


Sound Energy 




Wave Motion and Sound 




A. Nature and measurement 


31. 


Vibrations- and Waves 












"\7*"i "h y* "f* "1 nnQ ^y\(^ ixTQ^roc 


32. 


outuiu. 




C* IsAx iQ"ir* Q v\ H r\'t*Viov* iicoc 
V/ • 1Y1U.OXL. clllU. U OXic;! Uocb 




MUSIC ana. music ax xnsxru— 








m Q v\ 4* o 


V • 




^11 


Liigm} 




ii» iiic nature aiiu. mcaoure— 


iiiummaT^ion ana the Vel- 




THpnt of* liffht and 
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Reflection and Refraction 






36. 


Lenses and the Camera 




B. Optical Instruments 


37. 


Other Topical Instruments; 








Curved Mirrors 




C. Spectra and color 


38. 


Spectra 






39. 


Color 


VI. 


Modem Physics 




Electronics and Nuclear 






40. 


Physics 




A. Gaseous conduction 


Gaseous conduction and X- 




B. X-rays 


41. 


rays 




C. Radio and Television, 


Radio and Electronic Eye, 




radar 




Television 




D. Electronic Eye 








E. Radioactivity 


42. 


Radioactivity and Atomic 








Energy 




F. Atomic Energy 
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Oswald H. Blackwood, Hilmer B. Herron, and William C. 
Kelly, High School Physics (Chicago: Ginn and Company, 1951), 
table of contents; Curriculum Guide , 1953, 
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to the 1956 adoption^ were slightly different, the topics to be 
covered were the same as in the new High School Physics:"^ 
Mechanics molecules, force and motion, energy, machines, heat, 
light, electricity, and modern physics. In addition, the 
approaches of the two textbooks v/ere.the same.^ 

To supplement the course outlines, a one-paragraph de- 
scription of each course was written. As Figure 6 reveals, 
however, these descriptions were concerned not with content or 
emphasis but with prerequisites and credits. 

The outcome of the work of the science curriculum com- 
mittee was, then, insignificant, although paradoxically, it was 
praised by the State Department of Public Instruction. Their 
curriculum consisted of two things: a hoped-for sequence of 
courses which would or would not be realized through conditions 
and actions over which the committee had absolutely no control, 
and a faithful rewording of the chapters of the textbook to- 
gether with a series of possible activities, that could be used 
to reach the goals, and a list of books that could be used. 
The science cormnittee, created to bring about change by program 
improvement, had changed nothing. By the time the Gary Curricu - 
I'jm Guide, Grades 7*^12 was completed in 1958, there were move- 
ments in the national science picture, however, which later 
resulted in considerable change in the Gary science program. 



"Blackwood, Herron, and Kelly, High School Physics , 
'interview with Floyd Plinn, September l4, 1971* 



Fig. 6. — Course Descriptions from the 1958 Curriculum 



Guide . 
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Physical Science — Grade 11 or 12. Physical Science is offered 
in the eleventh or twelfth grade as a course in general science. 
Juniors or seniors who have had only Bio-Physical Science are 
urged to take Physical Science. It may be counted as the unit 
of science required for graduation; however, it is not a col- 
lege preparatory course. Credit is not allowed for physical 
science in addition to credit for either Chemistry or Physics. 



Biology— Grade 9 or 10. Biology is offered as a somev/hat 
specialized science for students who are ready for it in the 
ninth or tenth grade. It may be applied as one unit of required 
science; however^ students who are follov/ing the special or 
college preparatory sequence usually will need, and are urged 
to take. Chemistry and/or Physics after completing Biology. 
Students who are following the accelerated sequence must take 
Biology in the ninth grade. For many others, it may be prefer- 
able to defer it to the tenth grade. 



Curriculum Guide, 1958. 
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The National Picture in 
Science Education 

Conventional wisdom says that the successful launching 
of the Russian Sputnik I in 1957 resulted in a massive concern 
for science. In fact, a concern for science and mathematics 
education had begun several years before 1957 and had gained 
considerable momentum by that time. We have already discussed 
the- prescriptions from the literature of the 1950 's, and they 
need be mentioned here only to remind us of them. Beyond these 
prescriptions, however, several concrete actions were taken to 
strengthen school science teaching. In fact, so much effort, 
time, and money were spent during the 1950 's and early 1960's 
that a few examples will have to serve here to characterize 
the efforts. 

The National Science Foundation was established in 1950 
and throughout the period under study increased the scope of 
its activity and its funding. In 1956 President Eisenhower 
established the National Committee for the Development of 
Scientists and Engineers, "in view of the nation-wide critical 
shortage of scientific and engineering manpower and the need 
for such manpower in expanding programs involving national 
security.""^ All departments and agencies of the government 
were directed to work with the National Committee in support of 
its programs and to re-evaluate and strengthen their orni contri 
butions in helping solve the science "problem." In 195^ 



National Society, p. 17^. 
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72 per cent of the 66k private philanthropic foundations were 
either expressing an interest in or actually contributing to 
educational projects. Of the 371 million dollars given to 
support various projects, it is believed that education was 
receiving over one-half."^ By 1958, a total of thirty-nine 
federal departments and agencies including the Naval Research 
Laboratory, the National Bureau of Standards, the Public Health 
Service, and" the United States Office of Education were involved 
with science education. 

The two major thrusts emerging from this array of 
participants, however, were the curriculum study committees 
and NDEA, and so we will focus primarily on them. The concerns 
and aims of the three curriculum studies attended to here were 
similar. "Since the purpose of a curriculum is to induce changes 

in students, the type of curriculum to which a student is' ex- 

2 

posed is of paramount importance." 

The vacuum created by the lack of a centralized 
control of education, such as that exercised by the 
ministries in other countries, had led to the tacit 
assumption of the function by textbook publishing 
houses. The most widely sold of the books prepared 
by textbook publishers in effect became the curriculum 
for the nation.-^ 



Ibid ., p. 186. 

p 

Arnold B. Grobman, The Cha nging Classr oom; The Role 
of the Biol ogical S cience Curriciirum S^M y^Garden City, New 
York: DoubleJay, 1^59), p* viii. 

^Ibid>, p. 3. 
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These two statements, in and of themselves, may not 
appear alarming. When combined with the belief that the pub- 
lishing companies were producing textbooks which emphasized the 
mere learning of scientific facts and the knowledge that these 
facts were not necessarily the most important ones for high 
school science students to learn, the idea that science curricula 
were in need of improvement becomes painfully evident. 

With the granting of $143,000 in the fall of 1958 to 
the American Institute of the Biological Science, parent organ- 
ization of the Biological Science Curriculum Study, an . . 
Essentially autonomous organization of high school biology 
teachers and college biologists concerned with the improvement 
of biological education,""^ work began on BSCS materials. 

Recipient of a total of $10,000,000 from the NSF and 

other agencies, BSCS attempted to do for high school biology 

what PSSC was already doing for physics. 

The emphasis is taken off memorization, excessive 
terminology, and routine laboratory exercises and is 
placed on the nature of science, on the men who have 
worked as scientists, and on scientific inquiry. 
These, the BSCS feels, are best learned in the labor- 
atory and through interaction in meaningful discus- 
sion periods.^ 

Such an aim was drastic indeed for the public schools. 

The basic goals of biology education were to be changed as well 

as the means for achieving them. The practical import from the 

view of the schools was again seemingly overwhelming. The new 



Ibid,, p. 1. ^BSCS Bulletin #3, p. 1. 
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goals had to be understood and accepted; teachers had to be 
extensively retrained so they would use the new curriculum 
correctly; and new facilities and equipment had to be provided • 

The broad concern for curriculum centered around the 
quality of that curriculum while local schools had to face the 
problem of moneyr And, funds were available. Title III of 
NDEA provided for . . Acquisition of laboratory or other 
special equipment, including audio-visual materials and equip- 
ment and printed materials (other than textbooks), suitable for 
use in providing education in science, . . . minor remodeling 
of laboratory or other space used for such materials or equip- 
ment; . . ."^ At the same time, workshops were provided by 
the NSF for retraining biology teachers in the same way that 
physics teachers were being retrained. These provisions left 
the schools with the task of providing half of the funds for 
remodeling laboratories and classrooms and buying the necessary 
equipment . 

Unlike PSSC, the BSCS produced a group of materials 
from which a selection could be made. Fearing a "halo effect" 
and the resulting "national curriculum" that their work might 
produce, the Committee decided to produce three different versions, 

each for a tenth grade biology course for average and above- 

2 

average students. First generally available for the fall of 



Grobman, pp. 62-63. 

National Defense Education Act, PL 85-864, Section 303 

(a) (1)- 
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1963, the three versions were commonly referred to by the colors 

of their covers: green, blue, and yellow. The Blue Version 

presented the fundamexital concepts of biology through "... 

The development of ideas and the experimental approach to 

physiology and bio-chemistry"; The Green Version was ". . . 

built around a natural history or ecological approach to 

biology"; and the Yellow Version represented ". . .a fairly 

traditional approach."^ 

Like PSSC Physics, the BSCS materials were exceedingly 

popular. In the 1963-64 school year, the first in which the 

three versions were generally available, BSCS materials accounted 

for 200,000 out of the 750,000 biology books sold, nearly enough 

to put a copy in the hands of every tenth grade biology student 
2 

in the country.. 

PSSC, actually the first of the three curriculum studies 
of interest here, had a history very similar to. that of BSCS. 
Established in I956 with grants totaling over two million dol- 
lars, PSSC was funded by a variety of contributors including the 
NSP, the Ford Foundation, the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, and 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 3 

CHEM Study, with grants from NSF totaling over $2,800,000 
between 1959 and 1968, established four goals: 



Grobman, p. 17. ^Ibid ., p. 178. 

'National Society, p. 187. 
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(a) to diminish the current separation between 
scientists and teachers in the understanding of science; 
(b) to encourage teachers to undertake further study of 
chemistry courses that are geared to keeping pace with 
advancing scientific frontiers, and thereby improve 
their teaching methods; \^c) to stimulate and prepare those 
high school students whose purpose it is to continue the 
strdy of chemistry in college as a profession; (d) to 
further in those students who will not continue the study 
of chemistry after high school an understanding of the 
importance of science in current and future human activ- 
ities.-^ 

Traditional chemistry courses were seen as overemphasizing chem- 
ical history, descriptive detail, and out-dated technology, 
underemphasizing the unifying concepts and principles of chem- 
istry, and as being devoid of meaningful laboratory work.^ 

Materials produced by CHEM Study included a text, a 
laboratory manual, a teachers' guide, two series of tests, two 
programmed sequences in mathematical skills, twenty-six movies 
for classroom use, several film loops and filmstrips detailing 
the movies, and teacher guides for all filmed materials.^ 

Although only certain aspects of each of the curriculum 
studies has been touched upon here, the studies are sufficiently 
similar that more need not be told. Of interest, of course, is 
the focus on the quality of education in science being offered 
high school students. The focus of the Gary science curriculum 
committee was quantity, the number of courses to be offered. 



Richard J. Merrill 
Study Story (San Francisco: 

^Ibid., pp. 26-27. 



and David W. Ridgway, The CHEM 
m. K. Freeman, 1969) pp. 1-2. 



Ibid., p. 2. 
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Change In the Qary Science 
Program, 195t^-19bo 

The adopted text. High School Phys ics, was used In all 
of the physics courses In Gary during the I958-I959 school j'^'ir. 
In the summer of 1959 one teacher, described by Floyd Pllnn, 
supervisor- of science In Gary, as an "Institutor" (meaning one 
who avidly searches for and attends all available Institutes), 
attended a PSSC summer Institute. He was the first Gary science 
teacher to attend such an Institute. Despite his enthusiasm 
for th3 program, this "institutor" did not choose to use Physics 
during the I959-I960 school year but persuaded a colleague both 
to use portions of Physics and to attend a winter Institute. 
Ployd Pllnn also became aware of PSSC Physics during the summer 
of 1959 while on a traveling program to Michigan State Univer- 
sity. He returned to Gary enthusiastic about the program but 
felt that before teachers should use it, they should want to 
use it and should attend an appropriate institute. 

No encouragement was needed to get teachers to apply 
for and attend the institutes. Tuition and materials for the 
Institutes were free. In addition, the NSF paid, tax free, 
$75.00 per week for the teacher attendin^^ plus $15.00 for each 
dependent for each week the institute lasted. The Gary schools 
accepted attendance at institutes as course work which would 
advance a teacher on the salary schedule, and some teachers 
were able to get Masters Degrees in their subject matter fields 
through the institutes. 
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As a result. Physics spread quickly throughout all the 
Gary schools T In the lS:60-196l school year, it was in use in 
two schools. The following year two more schools offered it, 
bringing the total to four, half of ^he Gary schools. By the 
fall of 1965^ Physics was being taught by at least some teachers 
in seven of the eight schools. The following year, I966, was 
again a text-adopt\on year, and Physics was ^.elected to be used 
by all physics teachers. 

The BSCS materials had a similar history in the Gary 
schools. Again, teacher by teacher, beginning in 1963-196^^ 
BSCS materials began to be used. There was*less agreement 
among teachers, however, than with Physics . The adoption year 
was 1966. Although Supervisor Plinn and the eight individual 
school science department chairmen selected the official texts 
on the basis of the indicated wishes of the teachers, no clear 
mandate emerged in regard to BSCS. As a result, biology teachers 
were asked to vote. When the results were tabulated, it was 
found that half of the teachers wanted the BSCS blue version, 
half did not want to use BSCS materials at all. Interestingly 
enough, the green version had been used by none of the Gary 
science teachers; the yellow version had been used without in- 
cident; the blue version had been the object of controversy be- 
cause of its strong evolutionary orientation. Students from 
strongly fundamentalist religious backgrounds and a few parents 
protested. This difficulty swayed the department heads and 
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Supervisor Flinn to choose the BSCS' yellow version as the of- 
ficial text despite its lack of support among the teachers. 

There is no apparent reason that biology teachers did 
not accept the new curricuaa in the same way the physics 
teachers did. There are no distinguishable differences between 
the two groups in preparation for teaching, in general quali- 
fications, or in years teaching in Gary, although a smaller 
percentage of biology teachers than physics teachers attended 
the NSF institutes. 

Chemistry teachers approached rouglily the degree of 
agreement reached by the biology teachers. Again, use was 
occasional throughout the schools once CHEM Study was available 
in 1963-1964. By 1966, however, when the new official texts 
were to be selected, few of the chemistry teachers had had an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the materials. As a re- 
sult, teachers we.re permitted to select the materials they 
wanted to use within each school. Four schools chose to use 
CHEM Study, four chose other materials. 

By 1967 the Gary science program had changed, much in 
the same way that science programs across the country had changed. 
In Gary PSSC and BSCS were used in all physics and biology 
classes while CHH4 Study was used in half of the classes. 
Figure 7 gives comparable percentages for schools of 750 to 
1,999 in stud3nt population in I967. 
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FIGURE 7* 
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* James B. Conant, The Comprehensive High School (New 
: McGraw-Hill Book Co.., 1957), p. 57. 



Not all teachers had chosen to use the new materials in 
Gary. Reasons for this lie in the perceptions teachers had of 
the materials. Although the comments do not clearly articulate 
how teachers felt about the new curricula, they are suggestive. 
; Examples include, "Too much eii5)hasis on science," and "l prefer 

more traditional materials."-^ 

All Gary science teachers who applied to attend training 
institutes were accepted at least to one institute. Exact 
figur^^s are not available, but roughly 75 per cent of the Gary 
I science teachers had attended one or more institutes. The 

; Initial enthusiasm for the new curricula wore off quickly once 

I teachers begrji teaching them. As Herron suggests, only from a 

r 

I different perspective, teachers did not feel comfortable '^th 

I 

I the new jnaterials once they were in use. Instead of openly ex- 

j 

I pressing, the problems they were having, teachers did the best 

{ they could. Only when Supervisor Flinn taught a course using 

1 



I 1 



I Interview with Floyd Flinn. Supervisor of Science, 

j September 14, 1971. 

ERIC 
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the new materials was he aware that there were problems in using 
them. Upon expressing his amazement at the difficulties he 
found, he was quickly inundated with complaints from the other 
science teachers. They really did not like — or did not know 
how to use — the new materials. Informal observation by Flinn 
indicated that the new materials were being used in much the 
same way the traditional ones had been used. 

Contrasting the two periods of 1956 to 1958 and 1958 
to 1970> several interesting differences and similarities 
emerge. In the earlier period there v/as a strong demand for 
change; in the latter, the demand vxas present in a national 
context but was veiy subtle. There was no overt demand placed 
on the system. During the years 1956 to 1958 a structure for 
making and approving change was carefully designed and used; 
during 1958 to 1968 the desires of the teachers who were not 
organized into formal committees were channeled through the 
science supervisor. In the earlier period there were no re- 
sources available to the curriculum coiranittee; there was no 
money for extra pay, budget, or access to the budgeting portion 
of the school structure. In the later period large amounts of 
money were available for remodeling laboratories, equipping these 
laboratories, and purchasing instructional aids. In both periods, 
the "curriculum" was the text of materials in use; in the 1958 
Guide content was cryptically outlined; no further guide i^as 
written. In both periods, teachers were not happy with what 
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they had been using and appeared eager to make changes. Once 
changes were made, however^ teachers were not particularly happy 
with them. 

What, then, can be said about curriculum change and the 
school? First, when change was demanded, no changes occurred. 
The school did not add new science courses or change the content 
of the courses already in existence despite the demands/for 
change and the curriculum guide of 1958. Resources for adding 
teachers to the faculty, purchasing additional equipment, and 
building and remodeling laboratories could not be commanded by 
the science curriculam committee. Despite the efforts of the 
committee, change did not occur. Those portions of the Guide 
which described the existing courses were copies from texts in 
use. Instead of producing change, then, the new Guide was suc- 
cessful only in describing the status quo. 

Second, a demand for change may result in only the super- 
ficial appearance of change. Despite acceptance and praise of the 
1958 Guide, it made no changes. Third, the creation of the organ- 
izational structure for change did not guarantee that it will 
occur. The curriculum change mechanism v/as elaborately articulated 
in 1956, but change did not occur until resources from outside the 
system were made available. Interestingly enough, once the money 
was available, the matching funds were provided by the school sys- 
tem. The Gary school system did not produce change in its science 
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program between 1956 and i960 despite effort to do so. The 
availability of new funds after I96O was enticing* but not neces- 
sarily for the reasons anticipated at the national level. The 
national focus was on the quality of science, education in 
schools, for both the nature of courses taught as reflected in 
both trained teachers and aims of the curriculum and ohe mater- 
ials and equipment used in those courses. Local schools, such 
as Gary, were unable to improve their individual programs and 
so eagerly accepted the funds but without an on- going commit- 
ment to the new curricula. The new facilities, equipment, and 
materials could be used equally well with the new materials or 
the old traditional ones. Teachers attended the institutes but 
not necessarily for the reasons anticipated by the NSP. Science 
programs in Gary, then, changed only after new funds were avail- 
able and only because those funds were available. 



CHAPTER VI 



TOWARD A MODEL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM, 

1940-1970 



It is not within the province of this report to lay- 
down even a suggestive outline of a school building 
program for the future. One vital lack is so evident 
that it would almost surely be in any building program. 
We think the need is so evident that even considerable 
sacrifice might be undergone to meet that need with 
little delay. Gary needs a large, modem, vital trades 
and industries school. It would find that such a school 
would be a blessing to many of the high school youth who ^ 
can hardly get what they need under present arrangements. 

In organizing its curriculum within a broad pattern 
of social integration, the school must recognize the 
importance of full individual development and must 
start with the study of each child's particular aptitudes, 
ab3.1ities, social heritage, and developmental needs. Its 
offerings must be in terms of experiences interesting to 
the child at the time and valuable in making experiences 
in later periods meaningful. ^ 

Gary, Indiana is a steel town; the city grew after I906 

in response to United States Steel Corporation's need for v/orkers 

in the new mill there. The "fortunes of the city and the mill 



Final Report , Purdue Survey Committee, r 277* 

2 

Board Policies Manual, Board of School . /ustees, Gary, 
Indiana, 19^. 
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are closely tied; when there has been a reduction in ste61 pro- 
duction, wiemployment in Gary has risen drastically. Tradition- 
ally United States Steel (USS) has been both the largest employer 
and the largest taxpayer in Gary, In 1971 USS's property tax 

assessment was 46.5 per cent of the total assessment for the 

1 

school district in Gary; over one-half of the current USS 
employees live in Gary, and over half of all entrants into the 
apprenticeship programs are graduates of the Gary schools,^ 
Competitors include Inland Steel, Youngstown Sheet and Tube, 
Bethlehem Steel, and Midwest Steel. Gary, then, is the heart 
of a steel area. 

Paradoxically, Gary, until I968 had an inadequate 
vocational education prograru. Before I968 students in the Gary 
high schools had little opportunity to prepare themselves for 
either apprenticeship programs in the steel mills or other 
kinds of trades and vocations. Gary high' school graduates did 
become employees of the mill; they were rarely \^ell prepared 
in or even introduced to the vocational area they were entei^ing. 



Statement of W. A. Walker, . Chairman, Finance Committee, 
United States Steel Corporation, before the U.S. Senate Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Relations, June 26, 1972. 

2 

Interview with Randy Smith, Director of Personnel, 
United States Steel Corporation, August 2, 1972. 
3 

J. B. Carr, General Supervisor, United States Steel 
Corporation, Gary Works, speech to Gary Career Center students, 
February 21, 1972. 
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The Gary school system was not unaware that its voca- 
tional education -program was considered inadequate. Several 
times during the period examined, 19^0 to 1970, the deficiency 
was noted, and recommendations to correct it were made. The 
Purdue University survey of the Gary school system, released 
in 19^2, criticized the existing vocational education program 
and recommended that the first priority for building construc- 
tion be a vocational- technical high school,"^ The Purdue Survey 
was criticizing the program established during the superintendency 
of William A, Wirt between 1907 and 1938. 

Between 19^1-2 and 1955 the schools in Gary, and also the 
vocational education program, changed very little. As a result, 
the same criticisms made of the vocational education program in 
1942 were made again in the 1950' s. A U.S. government pamphlet 
in 1954^ the Public Administration Service survey of the Gary 
school system in 1955^*^ and the National Education Association 
investigation in 1957 all criticized the vocational education 
program. Recommendations of possible solutions were offered to 
alleviate the difficulty; the school system^ however, was al^le 

" ^Final Report , Purdue University, p. 277. 
2 

A Policy for Skilled Manpower , National Manpower 
Council. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1954). 

3 

The Public School System of Gary, Indiana . Public 
Administration Service, 1955^ P* 17. 
4 

Gary, Indiana, A Study of Some Aspects and Outcomes of 
a General School Survey , National Education Association, Com- 
mittee for the Defense of Democracy Through Education, 1957, p. 
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to put only a few of the recommendations into effect before the 
middle 1960's. By that time the earliest recommendations for 
reform were over twenty years old. 

Yet, the school system in Gary did not totally ignore 
the recommendations; effort was. made after- each criticism to 
improve the vocational education program. In 19^2 after the 
release of the Purdue Survey, the Board of School Trustees re- 
solved to rename the shop at Froebel School the Gary Trade and 
Technical Center." The new center apparently did not function 
according to intentions, for in 19^4 the Board resolved again 
to establish a technical school at Froebel. The effect of 
these two decisions, hovrever, was to narrow the vocational edu- 
cation program because shops at the other unit schools were 
closed in anticipation of the operation of these centers. By 
1955 the vocational education offering in Gary was almost non- 
existent. 

As we have already seen, one response of J:he Gary school 
system to the recommendations of the Public Administration 
Service survey of I955 was the appointment of curriculum com- 
mittees in each of the subject matter areas. The vocational 
education committee, like the other twelve committees, spent 
two years preparing its new curriculum guide. This guide will 



Minutes of Meetings of the Gary Board of School Trustees 

May 12, 19!^. ^ 

2 

Ibid . , December 12, 19^4. 
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"be examined in detail later; briefly, it recommended establish- 
ing three new centers, one each for distributive, business, and 
industrial education and the creation of several new shop 
courses. The three centers were put into operation but only 
insofar as no funds were needed for remodeling or equipping 
the existing facilities; the new courses were not offered until 
1968. The practical effect of the 1958 curriculum guide, then, 
was minimal. 

Suddenly in 1963 the Board of School Trustees passed a 
resolution calling for the construction of a new technical- 
vocational high school. Plans for the new building were to 
embody many of the recommendations from- the earlier survey re- 
ports. Although ground breaking v/as delayed for two years, 
constructiofT did begin in 1965. The Career Center, Gary's new 
area technical-vocational_,high school opened in September, 1968. 
After twenty years of sporadic attempts by the school system to 
provide an adequate vocational education program, success was 

inally achieved. - Two factors brought about this success: 
first, the technical-vocational school became top priority for 
construction, and second, money from outside the school system 
became available to help finance the building. 

Criticisms of the vocational education program in Gary 
between 19^0 and i960 suggested that the program was inadequate; 
the criteria selected and the programs with which that in Gary 
was compared differed from one set of criticisms to the next. 
The 195^ Skilled Manpower Policy compared the program in Gary 
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1 

with those in comparable cities. The two major surveys of the 
Gary school system, the Purdue survey and the PAS survey, did 
not indicate existing models used for comparison. Examination 
of the general literature about the state of vocational educa- 
tion programs reveals that the vocational education program in 
Gary was comparable to programs in most schools; this suggests 
that the survey criticisms of Gary were made in terms of an 
ideal program, one which existed only in the prescriptive 
literature. 

The vocational education program in Gary in 19^2 dif- 
fered little from the typical program. The Forty- Second Year- 

p 

book of the National Society for the Study of Education did 

note emerging trends, but vocational education was not being 

revolutionized. High schools generally focused their attention 

onjbhe college-bound students; cooperative vocational programs 

or vigorous in-school training experiences were the exception 

rather than the rule. 

The field of vacational education as found in school 

programs had progressed little by I965. Schools were making 

3 

very small contributions to the national work force. The 
A Policy for Skilled Manpower . 

2 

National Society for the Study of Education, Vocational 
Education^ Forty-Second Yearbooks Part I (Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 19^3) , p. 33. 

3 

National Society for the Study of Education, ' Vocational 
Education, Sixty-Fourth Yearbook, Part I (Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 19b5)^ p. 4. 
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college preparation emphasis was still prevalent; non-college 
bound students were not being given opportunities equal to those 
of their college-bound peers to spend their high school years 
preparing for vocations. Both nationally and in Gary more 
students ended their formal schooling with high school gradu- 
ation than went on to college, yet in Gary, as elsewhere, this 
larger group was not offered a comprehensive in-school experi- 
ence to prepare them for trades. 

Traditionally there has been a conflict between pro- 
ponents of academic education and proponents of vacational 
education. Vocational education has been viewed skeptically 
by schoolmen. Somehow providing academic work as a basis for 
good citizenship and possible college entry has usually appeared 
to be somehow "better." Vocational education has been thought 
to be for the less intellectually capable student. Students-, 
themselves, have no doubt felt that enrollment in vocational 
courses somehow attached a stigma to them. 

There have, however, been national manpower concerns 
since 1940. At various times during the period under study the 
federal government increased its financial support of public 
school vocational education programs. During World War II 
money was made available for schools to improve their vocational 
education facilities as support for the war effort.^ Although 
funds were cut back after the War, the new equipment and 



• ^Ibid ., p. 109. 
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facilities constituted an ongoing investment which the schools 

could use as they wished. The largest expenditure for 

vocational education by the Federal government, however, came 

during the war on poverty during the early 1960's,^ The most 

significant legislation was the Vocational Education Act of 

1963. It is no coincidence that the Gary Board of School 

Trustees decided to build the Career Center after the passage 

of this act. The act did what the surveys, the prescriptions, 

&nd the efforts of a few individuals in Gary between 194o and 

1963 could not do — provide resources to the school system. 

No technical-vocational school was built in Gary until 

the middle 1960's because the school system could not both 

maintain itself and build such a school. Providing desks and 

books for all students served by the school system was the top 

priority item for the Gary Board of School Trustees between 194o 

and 1965* In 19^5^ for the first time in twenty-five years no 

schools had double shifts, and no students had to attend classes 

in rooms other than those intended for schooling, e.g., church 

2 

basements and gymnasiums. As we shall see later, during the 
period examined there was cjreater demand for desks for all stu- 
dents than for a vocational high school. 



vocational Education, The Bridge Between Man and His 
Work, U.S. Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 19bt5, p, 
I57: 

%oard Minutes, May 25^ 1965* 
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The school surveys were not considered to be serious 
demands on the system for the establishment of a vocational 
school. As was suggested in Chapter III, many individuals in 
Gary felt that the Purdue Survey of 1942 did not understand the 
Gary school system in its own terms; thus, the Survey's recom- 
mendations were not taxcen seriously. The Public Administration 
Service survey was felt to be a "hatchet Job" undertaken by an 
organization not qualified to assess a school system. Yet, 
■ despite these feelings about the surveys, changes in the 
vocational education program in Gary were made in- response to 
the recommendations of the surveys provided no cost v/as involved. 
Thus, some changes were made easily; they cost nothing. Other 
changes which would have cost money were hot made. 

Although the need for a technical-vocational high 
school existed and was realized for over tv/enty years, pressures 
on the school system to build such a school v^ere never great. 
The only continually vocal spokesman advocating the construction 
of such a school was Louis McElroy, supervisor of vocational 
education irL^the school system for many years. Local industry, 
parents, students, and other ec^ucationally interested groups 
and individuals did not put pressure on the school. 

Thus, the issues surrounding the long-standing problem, 
the obligation of Gary tc establish a vocational-technical school, 
were those of pressures and resources. Despite the need, between 
1940 and i960 the resources were unavailable. When resources 
were made available, however, the Career Center was built; an 
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increase in pressure on the school system is not discernible. 
To illustrate this, we must examine in detail the development 
of the vocational education program in Gary and describe the 
process as the curriculum changed. 

The Wirt Years; Assumptions , 
Reality, and Criticisms 

The vocational education program in Gary under the 
stqperintendency of William A. Wirt iias been discussed in Chap- 
ter II; we need only to review its features here. Vocational 
education fell under the work aspect of the Work-Study-Play 
Plan. The early emphasis v/as on practical experience, e.g., 
building and repairing desks, tables, and chairs, setting type 
and printing books and school forms, and raising a garden. By 
having students engaged in "real" tasks such as these, it was 
thought that the offerings were truly vocational. The distinc- 
tion between vocational education and industrial arts in the 
Wirt system was not explicit, however. Industrial art courses 
are customarily offered in grades seven through nine and are 
exploratory in nature. Their function is to introduce students 
to a variety of vocational areas so that informed occupational 
choices can be made. Vocational education courses are usually 
offered only to students in their last three years of high 
school. The purpose is to teach students skills in the jobs 
they wish to secure after high school graduation. Such courses 
with their job preparation orientation are considered better 
taught when they are offered in rooms specifically designed 



for tlie joh ^^id v/h€^'^ chey me-**" for two or three ■'r-^.G'-^uti^ve 
class periods daily. ' ^ 

Wirt's intantion for shop courses was neither to expose 
students to occupational categories nor to prepare them for 
specific jobs; rather, he v/a^ted to keep students busy. The 
confusion as to the goals of the offerings v/hich resulted from 
these mixed purposes led to an increasingly chaotic and dimin- 
ishing array of courses. Between I906 and 1938 the emphasis 
on maintaining and furnishing the schools decreased. Nothing 
replaced this emphasis. Shops v/ere not kept well-equipped. 
By 1935 shops that had been models in 1920 v/ere inadequate. 
The decreasing concern for shop courses was evident in I937 
and 1939 when the last two unit schools constructed, Edison 
and Wirt, were designed and built v/ith no shops other than for 
mechanical drawing.*'' In the other six unit schools at this 
time students could take different shop courses, but they had 

■f 

little opportunity to receive directed pre-vocational experi- 
ence. 

The first major assessment of the Gary school system 

"f 'sjK^r was the Purdue Survey of 19^2; the criticisms of > 

i 

the vocational education program are the same as the more 
general criticisms of the'system as a whole and quite similar 
to those made by the PAS survey thirteen years later. The major 



Interview with James Wallace, Assistant Director, 
Career Center, October 11, I97I. 
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criticisiris addressed the nature of the vocational education 
curriculum and -'ihe provisions for systematically reviewing 
and revising it. 

The Survey first took note of the history of the 
schools and the relationship between the schools and the city. 
Whatever the virtues of the Wirt Plan in its earlier years, 
the Report implied that they ./ere no longer present. It was 
suggested that there was no provision i.i the Wirt system for 
keeping up-to-date. . .as time has gone one, there has 
been a tendency for the program (vocational education) to be- 
come narrower instead of broader; the unparalleled advance- 
ments that have como about in our industrial society have not 
been accompanied by similar advances in the Gary school program. 

If the industrial city of Gary is vitally concerned 
with its ov/n needs r:id welfare it cannot afford to be 
disinterested in the k.'^nds of pupil services which it 
can guarantee to its present and future citizens. An 
important part of this service may be found in the 
school^&^industrial arts program and in its vocational 
tradeaSlQ industrial education program.^ 

Underlying this statement are the asr.umptions that the 

citizens of Gary were concerned and that th'^' uere capable of 

doing something about it. As will be rhown later, there is no 

_ 

evidence to suggest that they were at all ooncerp.ed with or 
able to bring about change. 



Final Report , p. 21. 
^Ibid ., p. 277. 
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While these comments of the .Survey only foreshadow the 
more specific criticisms that were to follow, the fact that the 
vocational education program was not adequate was strongly im- 
plied. One reason for the deficiency is found in an organi- 
zational property of the Wirt system with which later gener- 
ations of school people had to contend. The first six high 
schools in the Gary system had been built during the Wirt years 
and according to Wirt specifications. One aspect of the 
vocational portion of each of the schools v/as the unit shop. 
With e shop arrangement such as this, only one kind of activity 
could be carried on in any shop. Each shop was so designed and 
equipped that to use it for purposes other than those intended 
by the creator would have required rqnodeling. "While many 
school systems utilize the unit-shop system with varying de- 
grees of success, a number of unaesirable practices are apt to 
result from this type of organization, particularly in the 
lower grades. "'^ _ 

The unit shop organization created problems for both 
industrial arts and vocational education. An exploratory program 
in industrial arts was very difficult to conduct without a 
rather elaborate scheduling of students whereby classes would 
rotate from shop to shop over a nine or eighteen week period. 
On the other hand, to justify using the shops for vocational 
purposes, classes had to be larger than just a handful of 
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student-i:. In ord-!r to make up' Targe classes, stUvtotc for one 

class had to be drawn from several different grade levels. 

These classes occasionally contained students rsinging from 

grade five through grade twelve. Instructors in these classes 

were then faced v/ith the problem of teaching this wide variety 

of individuals. And, of course, no fifth grade pupil could be 

considered as enrolled in vocational training. 

As a result of this orrganizational difficulty, most 

cla:?ses were designed to be industrial arts rather than voca- 

tional classes. The schedul',.ng of the classes also tended In 

this direction. 

While there are a few classes scu^ttered throughout 
the schools of Gary that meet on a three-hour-per-day 
• basis, and that are reimb^^irsed fro.a Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen funds, in general, . . . Gary hes not de- 
veloped the all-day trade-preparatory approech.^ v 

The Purdue Survey indicated that unless ;hanges wer', 
made in the ways in which the vocational education curriculum 
was reviewed, improvem:. its in the curriculum itself were un- 
likely. 

It appears that there has been no organized effort 
to follow-up graduates and dropouts from the Gary 
schools. Without such a follow-up, school authorities 
cannot possibly know how successfully students are be- 
ing trained. Hand in hand wi.th this vagueness regarding 
the whereabouts of one-time ijtudents goes the tendency 
to measure training success purely in terms of college 
entrance. 



Ibid ., p. 283. 
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Closely tied to the need for data about graduates, the 

skills they possessed, and the jobs they found was che need to 

know the kinds of jobs for which students should be prepared 

There is little evidence that prior to the appointment 
of the present Director, ample effort had been made to 
weld together the interests of management, labor, and 
the schools. Virtually no attempt had been made to 
keep industrial training activity in the secondary 
schools in tune with changing industrial practice. 
However, at the present time significant moves in this 
general direction are being taken. The present Direc- 
tor has organized a General Advisory Committee composed 
of equal representatives of managonent and labor. 

The lattc c portion of this quotation may appear to be 
complimentary. VJhat was ^not stated was that in order to qualify 
for state and federal funds, Gary had to have some kind of 
advisory council. The question of hov; this council was actually 
used is, of course, an entirely different matter; as we shall 
see, the council did not function at all. 

Another major criticism not sq much of the vocational 
education program as such but of the school administration 
concerned the utilization of federal funds available for voca- 
tional BJ?>"^.tion. Since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1917 federal involvement in vocational education had been 
steadily growing. Srnj th-Hug^es funds were available to schools 
through the s-uates for "... the purpose of paying the salaries 
of teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural subjects, 
and the teachers of trade, home economic, and industx^ial 



Ibid., p. 283. 
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subj'ects . . Comparisons of fur.ds received hy Gary with 

those received by three other Indiana cities. South Bend, 

Evansville, and East Chicago showed that Gary was not getting 

all the money available to it. While Gary was receiving $0.78 

per student in grades eleven and twelve. South Bend was getting 

2 

$1*3^^ Evansville $2.32, and East Chicago, $2.76. "it seems, 
logical to assume that vocational education in Gary could be 
expanded in such a manner that a fair share of the cost could 
be reimbursed from state and federal funds. ^ It is impossible 
to determine exactly why Gary was not taking advantage of these 
funds. A possible reason can be offered. In order to receive 
these funds, Gary would have had to conform to the guidelines 
and, thus, to make changes. One such change would have been 
making vocational courses three hours per day; another would 
have been remodeling some of the unit shops so that they would 
have been suitable for voca-^lonal training. As we have sug- 
gested at several points in the study, the Wirt system of 
education was thought to be the best by nearly "''eryone in Gary. 
The perpetuation of it by Charles Lutz is testimony to this. 
In order to qualify for the federal funds, changes would have 
had to be made, not only in the vocational education program. 



Public Law 3^7^ February 23, 1917. 
Purdue Report, pp. 285-86. 
Ibid ., p. 284. 
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but in the entire system. In 19^2 this was possible but highly- 
unlikely. The Wirt system was much too popular and much too 
entrenched. 

Following its criticisms, the Purdue Survey staff made 

recommendations for changes it felt aesirable. 

The survey staff has attempted to demonstrate 
through an analysis of the present program and 
through a consideration of the limited extent to 
which Gary participates in Federal funds that the 
present situation in Gary in trade-preparatory or 
pre-apprenticeship training is not adequate; the 
staff has also tried to show that the general 
educational objectives of Industrial Arts are not 
being met adequately. It is, therefore, proposed 
that any changes or developments at the secondary 
level in the future consider four more or less 
separate and distinct areas: (1) the Industrial 
Arts program in the unit schools; (2) the trade- 
preparatory program to be housed in a separate 
building; - (3) a special or opportunity school to 
be housed separately and apart from the trade 
school; and (4) a vocational distributive and com- 
mercial program.-^ 

The recommendation about a separate vocational school 
was made again in greater detail. "A separate Vocational and 
Adult Center (also to house distributive and commercial programs) 

J 

should be set up and students who expect to enter apprentice- 
ships In the skilled trades and who expect to enter semi-skilled 

2 

areas should transfer to such a school. Details about a co- 

3 

operative program were offered, and it was suggested that a 
Distributive Occupations Coordinator be hired. "George-Deen 
funds under present State Board regulat"' ons'can be obtained 



• ^Ibld ., p. 287. 
3 Ibid ., p. 289. 
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for the reimbursement of such a coordinator's salary to the 
extent of approximately 5/8 of the amount paid. The Board 
might well give consideration to the immediate appointment of 
such a coordinator.""^ 

Finally, the Purdue Survey staff made an unsupported 
but very serious criticism. "That Gary graduates in general 
do not have adequate trade-preparatory training is supported 
by comments by employment office workers and others in local 
Industry."^ Unfortunately, the Survey did not indicate which 
Industries had expressed this dissatisfaction. As a result, 
this criticism of high school graduates must simply be added 
to the other criticisms v/ithout its having shed any light on 
exactly why the vocational education program in the Gary schools 
was in such bad shape. 

Gary Prograin Typical 5 19^2 

The state of vocational education as it existed in 
schools throughout the country was reviewed, at the same time 
the Purdue ,Survey was written, in the National Society for 



the Study of Education's Forty-second yearbook entitled Voca - 
tional Education . The findings and prescriptions of the 
Yearbook provide a standard with which vocational education in 



^Ibid., p. 289. ^Ijbid., p. 283. 
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Education , Forty-Second Yearbook, Part I (Chicago: The Depart- 
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_^Gary can be compared. Although the statements made in the Year- 
book are very general in nature, the concerns are very similar 
to the concerns found in the Purdue Report. 

According to the yearbook. World War II was beginning 
to stir an interest in technically-trained manpower. 

The urgent demand for technically trained v/orkers 
for the war industry has made everyone conscious of 
the importance of vocational education. New schools 
have been developed and the programs of existing 
schools have, been expanded to meet this demand 

We have never before witnessed as great an effort 
to strengthen and to extend the program of vocational 
education in the schools of this country. ■'^ 

Sources other than the yearbook noted emerging trends. 

. • . (4) industry is turning more, and more to the 
schools for industrial education, (5) indus-'jry is more 
willing to make available its shops and laboratories 
for cooperative training of youth. . . . (7) another 
ti^end is the setting up of advisory committees to work 
the coordinator in carrying on the educational programs 
in trades and industry.^ 

The yearbook implied that schools were oeginning to be 

viewed by industry as potent^^e^-^training grounds for future 

employees. The essential question that industry was asking 

itself was whether it would be cheaper to train new employees 

after they were hired or to help the schools provide the shops, 

teachers, and equipment to do the task. The main argument 

against permitting the public schools to do the task was that 



Ibid., p. 33. 
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Herman LeRoy Shibler, '^Cooperative Vocational Education 
and the Public High School," unpublishevT dissertation abstract 
(Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University, 19^2), p. 256. 



keeping shops up-to-date both in equipment and practice was ex- 
pensive. Industry always had the necessary equipment on hand 
and could, in a short period of time, train an employees 
specifically for the task he would be doing. As of 19^2, in- 
dustry was still opting for training their own workers and 
encouraging the schools to concentrate on "citizenship" educa- 
tion. 

The present-day high school provides fairly well 
for the 20 to 30% of youth who are going into white 
collar jobs and learned professions, but it does not 
provide for the remaining to to 8o^ who are going into 
unskilled and semi-skilled jobs. Nor does it provide 
adequate work experiences for either group while in 
school or during the after-school transition period. 

Labor unions were expressing more interest in vocational 

education. In 1937 the AF of L passed a resolution calling for 

a more active interest of affiliates in vocational education. 

The CIO had no such resolution but the practical cooperation of 

\ 2 
CIO Ibcals in New York City was evidence of the same concern. 

The yearbook did not indicate that a typical vocational 
education program was much different from the one being offered 
in Gary. Despite the trends and emerging concerns, vocational 
education was not a major concern of most school systems. In 
Gary, as elsewhere, -^-.he emphasis of the school was not on 
vocational education ^ut on preparation for college. The tra- 
ditional conflict between academic and vocational programs was 



Ibid ., p. 260. 

"Natjonal Society, p. 74. 



found to be more pervasive in Gary because of the total program 

of the schools. "Such attitudes which exist in most cities 

have lieen magnified in Gary by the extreme emphasis which has 

been placed on academic and college preparatory training in 

the high schools.""^ Although 51 per cent of graduating students 

expressed an intention to go to college, less than 10 per cent 

2 

actually did in 19^1. Returning now to the narration of the 
history of the vocational education program in Gary^^. we can 
see how slowly this college preparation emphasis actually 
changed. 

The Board appeared to take the PAS criticisms and recom- 
mendations as a mandate for change. The Froebel School Shop 
Building, in 19^2, was renamed the Gary Trade and Technical 
Center. At the December 12, 19^4, meeting of the Board, it 
was resolved that upon the recommendation of the superintendent 
in addition to the technical school in operation at Emerson 
School, a technical school be established at Froebel. One 
immediately wonders what happened to the Gary Trade and Technical 
Center established only two yesirs earlier. The same fate that 
would befall the technical school at Emerson befell the one at 
Froebel. (And, the technical schools at Emerson and Froebel did 



'Purdue Report, p. 290. ^ Ibid , , p. 290. 
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not materialize in any real sense.) A minimum amount of remodell- 
ing or facilities was done, certainly not enough to compensate 
for the loss of shops at the other schools. The creation of 
these two centers resulted in less of a vocational education 
program. The effect of these two decisions was to reduce voca- 
tional Offerings in the other six Gary secondary schools be- 
cause shops in other schools were closeci in anticipation of the 
opening of the new Centers.-'- 

For tlje next decade, 1945 to 1955, the concerns of the 
Gary school system, like systems everywhere were largely taken 
up by siiuply providing buildings and seats for all enrolled 
pupils. As shown in other chapters in this study, there was 
almost no concern for the curricular program as a whole or for 
particular aspects of it, including vocational education. 

Part of the reason that nothing was done about vocational 
education is that no one was concerned about it. The recom- 
mendations and criticism- of the Purdue Survey was taken seriously 
only by teachers and administrators who were directly concerned 
with vocational education. During the time span of 1942 and 
1955 no parent or other interested Gary resident spoke at Board 
meetings in favor of an expanded vocational education program. 
The only mention made of vocational education in the minutes of 
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meetings of the Board is in reports of pe handful of in- 
diviu.- ''ho took advantaf^e of the new 19^1* Indiana law which 

A 

provided compci,. " "^or /^travel to conventions and the like. 
The Board expressed no q^. "interest, tne Superintendent and 
his assistants were doing nothing, . ^ teachers spoke in 
favAr of vocational education. 

* K 

How^c'uuld there have been no interest at a^.. such 
f'ji iadus-cl^'lalized.city? As mentioned several times earlic^ •'i 
thl-3 stt^y., until 1956 the primary concern >)f the schools was 
with the building progrrm. On numerous occasions, Gary parents 
appeared at meetings 'c^-"-the Board to protest overcrowding and' 
acv.. That the program 'would so.aehow provide time 

and space lo-. was more important than what it did with 

the students once the^y re housed. 

The technology nef . d to conduct a con^rehensive voca- 
tional educatiori'^program -y^as ertainly available- to the Gary 
schools; such a prograjn was expensive. The decision of whether 
or not to spend tlio money was, of course, made on the basis of 
prlc^rlty Highf;# in priority was the housing of students; and 

nev; e.nd remode'"^^* ^* DUildivigs are exp^mslve. Provision for ex- 

\ \ ' - 

pgjile^i ,voca,tior.al ^5duca^lcn offeri^igs could have occurred in 

a'.;r7/ .ur^v- led th/tt nH new bu.>ldings rero,, called for. The Purdue 

^ - * ^ ^ \ \ ' ' " 

Survey recommenalo" g* N> .teJ^/^ooused //ocational *facili^ ies but 

did not necess arily call rcr ^...jy ne( ^"'uildings* Therefore, the 

renaming of the shop facil'i*>5i?^;0 ^,at Fv^^ebel and Emerson chools 
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actually satisfied the recommendations of the Purdue Survey, 
As has been stated, however, the practical import v=»s to cur- 
tail rather than. to expand the program. 

Vocational Education in Gary , 

In 1955 another major survey of the schools was commis- 
sioned by the Board. Inevitably, the Public Administration 
Service survey"*" included criticisms and recommendations similar 
to those of the Purdue Survey. PAS, like the Purdue staff, took 
cognizance of the philosophical roots from which vocational 
education in Gary had sprung. William A. Wirt's ideas and 
programs were, described. The PAS survey found it fortunate 
that by 1955 the emphasis on repair and maintenance of build- 
ings and equipment had almost disappeared from .shop classes.^ 
Insufficient progress had been made, however, in changing from 
the kindergarten through twelfth grade organization of the 
schools. Elementary classes were still using the shops, and 
students of widely ranging grade levels were still scheduled 
into the same classes. 

The root cause of the -inadequacy of the vocational 
education program was stated and found to be the same as it 
was thirteen years earlier. 



The Public School System of Gary, Indiana (Chicago: 
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Evidence of the existence of this outdated 
philosophy which views the secondary school as an 
institution predominantly devoted to preparing 
youth for college is present in the Gary public 
schools. Such evidence takes the form of a prefer- 
ence for students who will enter college and an 
apathy toward all others .-^ 

This' condition, however, was still the norm for public schools. 

Most schools have supplemented the traditional 
subjects by the addition of some physical education, 
arts, and music activities. Fewer schools have pro- 
vided facilities and personnel for the teaching of : 

agriculture, business, industrial and home economics 
education. In general, high school facilities and 
administrators are more concerned about the education 
of the smaller percentage who will go to college than 
they are about the mass of youth, most of whom will 
take their places as producers in the commuuity. as 
soon as they leave school, and consequently dispro- 
portionate emphasis is still being given to the 
traditional academic areas. ^ * 

There were few vocational education courses offered in 

Gary in 1935. "The present program provides arc and gas-welding 

and machine shop at the Froebel School and auto mechanics at 

the Emerson School. That is the extent of it." "The absence 

of day-trade training programs in the Gary schools is almost 

tragic."^ PAS went on to state just how tragic the situation 

was. 
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In general, it may be stated that the Gary school 
system program in vocational education is almost non- 
existent, in spite of the fact that the community 
provides greater opportunity for conduct of such a . 
program than almost any other in the United States. 

PAS offered five specific criticisms of the program: 

(1) there was a lack of facilities and no drive to create them, 

(2) there were insufficient personnel to promote the program; 

(3) there was a lack of adequate guidance personnel; (4) there 
was a lack of a good industrial arts program to permit inter- 
ested students to explore the fieiH; and (5) there was still 

2 

the problem of the unit school organization. 

More searching for causes of the deplorable state of 

the program was undertaken: 

■ Unfortunately, the top leadership in the Gary school 
system has taken little positive action to provide an 
adequate vocational program. A vocational supervisor 
works alone under discouraging handicaps and in the face 
of general administrative apathy. The fact that a 
position of coordinator in the vocational field has been 
vacant for many mc iths has little bearing on the problem. 
There is no plan for expanding vocational facilities; no 
plan for providing adequate physical areas for instruc- 
tion when- admittedly existing areas are woefully poor; 
no program to speed up the flow of instructional supplies, 
even the deliveries are commonly months delayed. There 
is a genuine need for a completely new approach to the 
vocational program in the Gary schools. ^ 

Given these criticisms of the vocational education pro- 
gram, PAS found little difficulty in making recommendations. 
The recommendations made bear a strong resemblance to those pre- 
sented by the Purdue survey thirteen years earlier. Two general 
curricular patterns were suggested: 
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(1) the addition of day-trade programs in those 
schools containing grades ten through twelve, conduct- 
ing them as part of the so-called comprehensive high 
school. 

(2) designate and establish a central vocational- 
technical high school to house all of the day-trade 
vocational programs now operating and those that should 
be added at the earliest possible date. Such a 
technical high school should, of course, include the 
basic general education program as well as the voca- 
tional program. 

Additional day-trade programs should be developed 
as the result of study of the occupational needs of 
the city, county, and metropolitan area.^ 

•Consequently, it is recommended that Froebel 
School be converted by the fall of 1956 into a 
vocational-technical high school and that all day- 
trade programs be concentrated there as soon as pos- 
sible. All Froebel students other than those enrolled 
in the vocational high school program should be trans- 
ferred to other schools. 3 

An additional recommendation was the appointment of a repre- 
sentative lay advisory committee. Thus, the one bright spot 
found by the Purdue. Survey, that of an existing advisory com- 
mittee, had, over the thirteen years, disappeared. 

Because of the charges leveled at the PAS survey and 
staff (discussed in earlier chapters), the NEA conducted a 
follow-up survey. Although the NEA Commission questioned some 
of the sections of the PAS survey, the chapter on vocational 
education was said to . . appear to be written in a very 
objective and fair-minded manner with an effort to validate 
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conclusions." Interestingly enough, PAS had stated that local 

employers had expressed some dissatisfaction with the local 

high school graduate. The NEA survey attacked this statement. 

On page 13 /of the PAS report/ is found the state- 
ment, ... A -number of local employers indicate dis- 
satisfaction with the Gary school productT""- There is 
nothing to indicate how many employers were included 
in the sample that expressed such dissatisfaction, nor 
is there any evidence submitted to indicate whether or 
not Gary was out of line with similar communities.^ 



Toward a Model Program , 
1955-1970 

The Gary Board appeared to take the PAS criticisms and 
recommendations as a mandate for change. 

Discussion was held in regard to the recommendation 
of the Public Administration Service report pertaining 
to a city-wide vocational high school and the construc- 
tion of new buildings, it was moved by Mrs. Standley, 
seconded by Bishop Allen that the Board authorize dis- 
cussions with the Superintendent, architects, and the 
Public Administration Service survey staff, of the 
matters pertaining to a vocational high school, new 
building construction, and the business and financial 
operation of the School City before taking any action.^ 

Authorizing discussions was an old and familiar technique 

in the Gary school system. It simply meant that nothing was to 

be done. The pressing problems for the Board actually were 



National Education Association, Committee for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Education, Ga ry, Ind iana, A Study 
of Some Aspects and Outcomes of a GeneraT"Schobl|..Surve.Y , 1957. 

2 

Ibid ., p. 19. 

3 

Board minutes, October 11, 1955. 
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business organization and buildings. The Gary schools were far 
from having adequate space for all enrolled students, and the ' 
assistant superintendent for business affairs had departed with 
Superintendent Lutz when the PAS report was released. The 
entire business department had to be completely revamped, and 
the Board was rightly concerned that the results of the over- 
haul would be superior to the system discarded, 

- Late in 1955 Alden H. Blankenship became the new super- 
intejident of the Gary schools. In view of the sweeping denunci- 
ations of the curricular program made by PAS, a first order of 
business was to begin reform. As we have noted several times 
earlier, thirteen committees were appointed to revise curricu- 
lum. Accompanying change in organization for curriculum revision 
and the work of these curriculum committees, came a publicity 
campaign which matched the one noted earlier for science. 

A cooperative vocational education program will be 
launched with the opening of the second semester of the 
school year in accord with the policy adopted by the 
Board of School Trustees at their meeting of December 
23. 

Proebel, Horace Mann, and Emerson will be the 
schools to initiate the program. Emerson will concen- 
trate on distributive education, Proebel, industrial 
education, and Horace Mann, business education.^ 

An advisory committee was to be established to assist with the 

program. The article went on to say that federal and state funds 

were hoped for to help pay the costs for teachers and coordinators. 



The School City of Gary, School Service Center, The 
Gary Public Schools Reporter , January 8, 1958, Volume I, 
Number 9. 
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The program is seen as a means of increasing the 
vocational opportunities available to high school 
students through utilizing community resources. Stu- 
dents will get training both on the job and in the 
classroom. 

Comparative vocational education will be organized 
and conducted as an integral part of the high school 
curriculum and will be^designed to provide general and 
specialized education. 

"Louis A. McElroy, director of adult and vocational education, 
called the project the first step in a program which will cul- 
minate in the building of a full-time vocational high school 
for Gary. The reasons j for the minimal changes in vocational 
education are apparent. "The school administrator /McElro^7 
said that the Cooperative Vocational Education program is 
natural for Gary because school facilities are limited and there 
are no finances or facilities available for vocational-technical 
school functions."-^ 

The Gary schools were spending funds to improve facil- 
ities needed in light of curriculum change in academic areas. 
New science and foreign language facilities and equipment were 
purchased during the early 1960's. Although it appears that 
vocational education was again placed at the bottom of the 
priority list, in fact, the Gary school system was doing the 
wisest thing. NDEA funds were available for up to half of the 



•" •Ibid ., January 8i 1958, Volume I, Number 9. 

^The Chicago Tribune ^ January 19, 1958, Part 3> P. 2. 

^Gary Post-Tribune, January 21, 1958, p. 2. 
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cost of the new science and foreign language facilities and 
equipment. According to the PAS survey, science and foreign 
language needed attention as much as vocational education did; 
the Gary schools were simply being prudent. Vocational educa- 
tion had not been completely forgotten. The curriculum com- 
mittees that had been working for tv;o years on the entire grades 
seven through twelve programs reported that, "The cooperative 
vocational education program which provides integrated on-the- 
job and classroom training in the business, distributive, and 
industrial occupations, is also included in the secondary 
sequence. Further study will be given to other phases of voca- 
tional education."^ These other phases were assumedly included 
in the vocational curriculum committee report which appeared 
in 1958 in the Gary Curriculum Guide, Grades 7-12 * The intentions 
of the new curriculum gui^i were ambitious (see Table 4). The 
guide outlined a program which was to expand from just machine 
shop and arc welding at two schools to one which included first 
and second years of printing and two years of technical training 
in each of the areas of appliance repair, engineering, auto 
mechanics, and electronics, and these offerings were to be 
available at all schools. The fate of these intentions was 
the same as those of the science committee. The Gary school 
system did not offer the expanded number of courses until after 
outside funds became available and a technical-vocational school 
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TABLE 4 



SEQUENCE CHART FOR TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
(VOCATIONAL) EDUCATION* 



GRADE 9 GRADE 10 



Machinist I 
Welder I 

Metal Grades-Related 
Subjects I 



Machinist I 

Machinist II 

Welder I 

, — Welder II 

Metal Trades-Related 
Subjects I 

Metal Trades-Related 
S'rbjects II 



GRADE 11 



GRADE 12 



Machinist I, II 
Machinist III 
Welder I, II 
Welcler III 

Metal Trades- Related 
Subjects I, II 

Metal Trades-Related 
Subjects III 

Pr.^iting- Compositor I 

Pr.;'|:- ting- Pressman I 

Tu^'hnicia;?:- Appliance 
•i* Serr'-.ce I 

\ ^.r 



Machinist I, II, III 
Machinist IV 
Welder I, II, III & 
Welder IV 

Metal Trades-Related 

Subjects I, II, III 

Metal Trades-Related 
Subjects IV 

Printing Compositor I 

Printing-Con^ositor II 

Printing-Pressman I 

Printing-Pressman II 
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TABLE ^--Continued 



GRADE 11 



GRADE 12 



Technician- Engineer- Aide I 
Technician-Automotive I 
Technician-Electronic I 



Technician- Appliance 
Service I 

Te Chni c i an- Appli anc e 
Service II 

Technician- Engineer- 
Aide I 

Technician- Engineer- 
Aide II 

Technician-Automotive I 

Technician-Automotive II 

Technician-Electronic I 

Technician-Electronic II 

Cooperative On- the- Job 
Training 

Related Study (Coop. Ed.) 



The Gary Curriculur:, Guide ^ Grades 7-12 ^ 1958. 
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was a reality in 1968. The only expansion in the vocational 
program between 1958 and 1968 was into the three cooperative 
programs just discussed. Because the primary training in the 
' cS^^erative programs was offered on the Job, the school system 
could offer the programs with a minimum of expense. The rest 
of the program outlined by the new curriculum guide, however, 
could not be offered without extensive remodeling, constructing, 
and equipping of proper facilities. Much of the work of the 
vocational committee, then, like that of the science committee, 
had been to no avail. 

From 1958, when the Board accepted the curriculum guide, 
until 1962 vocational education was not discussed at Board 
meetings. On January 9, 1962, discussion was opened again, and 
approval for construction of a technical- vocational school was 
urged by one Board member. Final approval, however, did not 
come until three years later, after the Vocational Education Aci; 
of 1963 was passed. At the Ms.rch 24, 1964 meeting of the Board, 
Superintendent Lee Gilbert cited a new niling on vocation.Ml 
education from the State Department of Public Instruction call- 
ing for a curriculum allowing for at least one vocational- educa- 
tion major for all schools of 1200 or more students. Gary did 
not comply at that time, but it probably would when the antici- 
pated technical-vocational school became a reality, according 
to the superintendent.^ 



Board minutes, March 24, 1964. 
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The United States Congress by virtue of passing the 
Vocational Education Act in I963 had suddenly changed the 
picture. Like the earlier NDEA, half funds viere to be provided 
for remodeling and/or new construction. 

There were no new pressures on the school system between 
1963 and 1965 to approve construction of the vocational school. 
There had been, of course, numerous recommendations to do so 
for twenty years. By 19^3^ the over-crowding problems which had 
also plagued the system for twenty years, was nearly solved. 
The school system was then in a position to turn its attention 
to the nee^ for tht3 '^vocational school. 

The C areer Center, 19 68 ^ ^ k 

At a total cost of $4,290,121, over^one-t]:>V. i of which 
($1,508,544) was reimbursed by the Vocational Education Act 'of 
1963^ the Gary Area Technical Vocational High School (commonly 
called the Career Center) was built. Although physically 
separate, the Career Center was designed as part of the existing 

structure of each of the city's high schools. Open to all 

f — ■ 

juniors and seniors who qualified, the school has a maximum 
capacity of 825 students. There are four daily shifts: morning, 
afternoon, evening, and late night. Day students spend one-half 
of each day at the Career Center and the other half at their 
home schools where they enroll in non- vocational courses. 



Interviews with Gregory White, Director, and James 
Fallace, Assistant Director, Career Center, February 3, 1972. 
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The vocational curriculum is divided into nine clusters: 
building construction and maintenance, business and commerce, 
communications, extractive industries, health and personal 
services, mechanics and metalworking, textiles and leather, 
special services, and technology. When the school opened, 
preparation for twenty^-five vocations was offered in fields 
such as carpentry, baking, data processing, cosmetology, horti- 
culture, and welding. 

Because of its curriculum and its policies for admit- 
ting students, the Career Center fulfills the recommendations 
of the school surveys. The building is constructed so that if 
program changes are needed, the building can easily be modified. 
An advisory committee was formed to plan the curriculum and the 
buildingj it was still operating in I97O but on a reduced scale. 

Slow N at ional Mov em ent, I965 

In the years between approval and actual completion of 
the new vocational-technical school in Gary, the NSSE devoted 
another issue to vocational education. Earlier prescriptions 
had not yet been fulfilled, and it looked as if Gary had some- 
what outdistanced the field. "By the middle of the twentieth 
century enrollments in the program of vocational education had 
increased significantly, but the contributions of the public 
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schools to the actual needs of the labor force was small. Many 

of the perennial problems still existed. 

The high school has an obligation to prepare its 
graduates for employment as well as for higher educa- 
tion. Instead of facing up to this task, most high 
schools have organized their curriculum primarily to 
prepare their graduates for college. A relatively 
small percentage of the high schools include salesman- 
ship as part of the curriculum, and fewer include 
distributive education in their vocational education 
offerings. This is true despite the fact that only 
three out of every seven high school students enter 
college, and only two graduate. ^ 

While a few communities have demonstrated initiative 
in developing experimental pre-vocational training for 
many of these young people, and others have developed 
effective work-study programs, the vast majority of 
Cv^mmunities have not even recognized the existence of 
the problem. The major challenge to vocational educa- 
tion below the college level is to help develop 
imaginative solutions for the difficult problem pre- 
sented by this sizable group of young people who are 
being stultified by the present system. 3 

Lack of concern in the local communities seemed to be part of 

the problem. ''Arousing the community to a degree of concern 

for the manpower posture of the community is the first step in 

the development of an active manpower policy. Numerous 

vocational-technical schools had been built, but whether or 

not they were doing the job asked for was not clear. "Some 



National Society for the Study of Education, Vocational 
Education, Sixty- Fourth Yearbook, Part I (Chicago: The Depart- 
ment of Education, The University of Chicago, 1965)5 p. 4. 



'Ibid . , p. 109. 



'Ibid ., p. 35- 



United States Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 
Vocational Education,. The Bridge Between Man and His Work , 
(Washington, D.C., 19bb), p. 45* 
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persons contend that the legislature (by virtue of the Vocational 
Education Act of I963) has narrowed the offerings in vocational 
schools and that school authorities have not developed programs 
in keeping with actual needs but have followed rather blindly 
the development of programs that are aided with federal funds. 

The Vocational Education Act of I963 was passed with 
specific goals in mind. The money from it, however, was avail- 
able to all schools whatever their purposes. "The prelude to 
the Vocational Education Act of I963 was a national attack on 
poverty and unemployment. The unique feature of this attack 

has been the growing emphasis on the development of human re- 
2 

sources." The focus was on those segments of the population 
traditionally denied access to employment for a variety of 
reasons, one of which was inadequate education and training. 
The purposes of the Act were not necessarily the purposes of 
the local school districts, however. "Vocational education 
programs and services have not expanded rapidly in response 
to the needs of people in metropolitan areas, particularly for 
the culturally and economically disadvantaged, and the residents 
of slums and ghetto neighborhoods."*^ 

Summary 

From several points of view, it cam be (and was) argued 
that Gary should have continually provided a good vocational 

"^National Society, 1965^ p. 191* 

^.S. Advisory Council, p. 157. 
3 

U.S. Advisory Council, p. xxxiii. 
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education program; motivational to encourage students from 
working-class homes to complete high school and practical be- 
cause of the local need for trained workers. Both the Purdue 
Survey of 19^2 and the PAS survey of 1955 implied that a good 
program was necessary because of the industrial nature of Gary* 
and the surrounding area. Both also stated that local employers 
were dissatisfied with Gary high school graduates. Unfortunately, 
neither survey was explicit about either its assumptionc or its 
sources. If we assume that local employers were dissatis/ied, 
such dissatisfaction could have been because students were not 
vocationally prepared or because they were not generally well- 
educated. 

Whatever the theoretical importance of these arguments, 
the fact is that^he vocational education program was notoriously 
inadequate (by nearly any standard) between 19^0 and 1968.; De- 
spite criticisms of the program in 19^2, 195^^ 1955^ and 1957, 
the program grew narrowed until 1958. And, despite several 
attempts to improve the program, the addition of three cooper- 
ative programs in 1958 was the only imp -movement operationalized 
until 1968 when the Career Cei^ter opened. Built and equipped 
partially by federal funds provided under the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963, the Career Center fulfilled the earlier recom- 
mendations, some of which 'were twenty-six years old* 

For several reasons the vocational education program 
in Gary received little attention for many years. First, there 
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was not discernible pressure to improve it* As both major 
surveys noted, the emphasis in Gary was on academic rather than 
vocational education. Other than the surveys, no one was vocal 
about the program. Parent.s, teachers, students, industry, and 
Gary residents all were silent. Gary and its school system, as 
we noted, were typical in these respects. The Gary program was 
comparable vdth most in the country during the period studied, 
and an academic focus was characteristic of most schools in the 
country. The advisory committees that were periodically estab- 
lished appear to have had no effect on the program, either. 
The'>^e is no evidence that they (other than the committee which . 
1:\%.%P-^1 plan the Career Center) even convened for any period of 
time after their creation. It can be argued, and no doubt was, 
that the best preparation the schools can offer students who 
will begin work right after high school graduation is a good 
general academic education. On-the-job training offered by 
employers, it can be argued, is less expensive, more up-to-date, 
and more efficient. 

A second jceason tb-at the vocational education program 
was not improved was the lack of money. Until the middle 1960's 
the Gary schools were unable to provide buildings and desks for 
all students. The rapid growth in student population and the 
difficulties in securing building materials as a result of 
World War II were problems with which the school system had to 
contend long after the war was over. When the school system 
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did begin to spend money to change curriculum, it was the 
academic curriculum that received attention first, and rightly 
so because of the federal funds available for change in the 
academic subjects. The vocational education changes that were 
attempted before the Career Center was built cost nothing. In 
1942 and 19H the Board simply re-named the shop facilities at 
Emerson and Proebel. The cooperative programs begun in 1958 
cost the school system very little because the training facil- 
ities were located out of the schools and in the community. 
The new courses outlined in the 1958 curriculum guide were not 
offered until 1968 because to have offered them earlier would 
have been quite expensive. Edison and Wirt Schools had been 
built with facilities only for mechanical drawing. Shops in 
the other schools were neither numerous, well-equipped, nor 
easily used because they had been neglected for many years. 
The program that did exist in 1958 was centered at Proebel and 
Emerson. By the middle 1960^.' s, however, the system had caught 
up with the size of its student population, and federal money 
was available to help build a technical-vocational school. 

A third factor in accounting for the lack of change 
in the vocational education program in Gary is that little 
change was occurring in curriculum in any subject matter in 
Gary between 19^0 and 1956. Through these years the stamp of 
William A. Wirt on the system was pronounced. To have made 
changes would have meant denying the greatness of the Wirt 
system. Few school systems in the country were concerned with 
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curriculum during these years. Gary could, of course, have 
established a model vocational education program during these 
years 5 other programs would necessarily have been sacrificed* 
The devotion to the past in Gary prevented this from happening, 
however. After 1956 curriculum began to receive' attention both 
in Gary and nationally. By this time, however, the school 
system was unable to make changes given the limits of its 
resources. The Board had authorized considei-ation of a new 
vocational-technical school several times yet only after federal 
funds were available was its resolution qarried out. 



CHAPTER VII 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This study examined change and the dynamics of change 
in aspects of the curriculum of the Gary, Indiana public schools 
from 1940 to 1970 in an attempt to explore in a single case a 
paradox posed by two generalizations about the course of change 
in the curriculum of the AD>r.rican school during these years: 
unprecedented amounts of money, time, and energy were spent, 
both locally and nationally, on designing new goals for the 
school and new curricula; yet, despite these efforts schools 
tended to respond to demands for change only slowly. This study 
has asked how so much effort resulted in so little return. 

In this chapter we will briefly review our findings, dis- 
cuss the patterns which emerged from the examination of the process 
of change in Gary, and suggest some policy implications emerging 
from the findings. 

The Gary Schools 3 19^0-1970 

Between 1907 and I938 William A. Wirt, as superintendent 
of schools, designed and operationalized a school system in Gary 
that was both an alternative to traditional schools of the time 
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and resistant to change. The features of the Wirt (or Gary) 
Plan — unit fonn of organiza'ilon, platoon plan, and lengthened 
school day and year — and the bread curriculum it offered were 
widely acclaimed and copied between 1910 and I925. However, by 
1938 when Wirt died, the system was neither popular nor visited; 
few school systems in the country were using any portion of the 
Wirt Plan. But in Gary the plan was in full use. Inevitably 
the curriculum of the Gary schoo?. system after 194o was affected 
by the Wirt Plan but also by national developments in curriculum, 
by forces outside the system, and by perennially scarce resources. 

After 19^0 three factors compelled the continued use of 
the Wirt Plan in Gary. First, the students, alumni, teachers, 
and residents of Gary were fiercely loyal to the Plan. Despite 
personal coldness and brusqueness, Wirt had garnered a large and 
devoted group of people around him and his schools. Second, the. 
eight schools in use in Gary in 19^0 had all been constructed 
specifically to house the Wirt Plan. Enrolling all students 
from kindergarten through twelfth grade, each school would have 
required considerable modification to be suitable to a different 
(and more traditional) educational program. Third, the personnel 
of the school system had been recruited and then trained in the 
school system in a way that insured their loyalty to and perpetu- 
ation of the Wirt system. 

. However, these three factors insured only the continuation 
/ of the outward visible structures of the Wirt Plan. These struc- 

tures had been designed puirposefully to embody a form of education 
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that Wirt had designed self-consciously to be an alternative to 
the dominant patterns of American education. Inevitably, with 
Wirt's death in 1938 Gary was faced with a major decision: 
Should they seek to renew Wirt's form or should they become like 
other school systems? They avoided decision by commissioning a 
survey of the school system. The survey criticized the tight 
administrative control exercised by Wirt and the curricular 
uniformity airong schools and generally static condition curricu- 
lum was in; it questioned the platooning and departmentalization 
of the elementary grades; it severely criticized curriculum and 
instruction "in specific subject matters, vocational education in 
particular; and it observed, that it was time for Gary to realize 
that its school system rather than being the model it once was, 
had become anachronistic and that, instead of assuming it was 
watched and copied, should begin to observe other systems with 
an eye' toward its own improvement. 

Although it was widely felt in Gary that the survey did 
not understand the school system, the Board of School Trustees 
had both to deal with the survey report and to hire a superin- 
tendent to replace Wirt. It chose Charles Lutz, an employee of 
the Gary school system for the previous eighteen years, and in 
so doing chose to perpetuate the Wirt Plan. As was to be ex- 
pected, Lutz made few changes in the school system. 

One major decision he made was to de-centralize curriculum 
decision-making. Under Wirt principals had been only business 
managers of their schools; under Lutz they were given responsibility. 
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for currlcu3.-Am development. Despite this de-centrali:;ation, 
there were instances of system-wide attention to currS.culum 
during Lutz'-' superintendtincy. Tie first was an attenpt to 
change the p|^|^.ooning and aepartsumtalization of the elementary 
grades to a sinuous prcr</,.ess, ion-graded organization. Al- 
though this new plan was approved in 19^2 a'nd again in '19^-4, it 
was never operationalized. Eventually elementary students were 
no longer platooned and their subjects were all taught by the 
same teacher, not as a result of the decisions, but by expediency, 
one school at a time between 19^5 and i960. Twice in 1950 con- 
ferences were held at which attention was given to curriculum 
on a system-wide basis. In both cases, the groups which met to 
consider curriculum did not propose change but rather considered 
Tfhat had been happening in the past. The groups looked to the 
past rather than the future. 

During Lutz's superintendency curriculum changed only 
In small ways and individual classrooms because of the efforts 
of individual teachers. In 19^3 because of racial difficulties 
in several northern cities, the Bureau of Intercultural Education 
was hired to assist teachers in Gary in designing an intercul- 
tural curriculum for the schools. Before any progress was made, 
white students at Froebel School, the only of the eight unit 
schools which was integrated, went on strike demanding that 
black students be sent to a different school. The strike was 
ended six months after it began, and within two years an integra- 
tion policy for the school system was put into operation. The 
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effort to put an intercultural curriculum into use was not equally 
successful. 

In the 19^+6-47 school year one social studies teacher in 
each school used the new intercultural curriculum. At no time 
did the school system actively support the new curriculum 
financially; nor did it encourage teachers to use the curriculum. 
At the end of the year' the school system withdrew support for 
the program. From then on, only teachers who wanted to use the 
curriculum did so, and these were few in number. Throughout the 
rest of Lutz ' S" superintendency, curriculum in Gary was left un- 
attended. As a result, in 1955> curriculum was much as it had 
been in 19^2. 

Gary was typical in this respect, however. Few schools 
in the country were concerned about curriculum between 19^0 and 
1955. Most of them were facing the same problems Gary was: a 
rapidly growing student population, a teacher shortage, and an 
inadequate number of classrooms. The World War II baby boom 
and building materials shortage combined to cause a serious 
housing problem for most school districts. The energies of 
school boards end administrators and large portions of school 
budgets were expended on construction rather than curriculum. 
In the case of social studies, Gary was typical, too. Inter- 
cultural relations in 19^5 was an emerging concern not of school 
systems but of educational organizations and researchers who were 
conducting pilot programs. It would be twenty years before text- 
books and teaching began seriously to reflect the concern. 
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Yet between 19^2 and 1955 many features of the Wirt 
system disappeared. The last two of the eight unit schools were 
built in 1937 and 1939. After that, feeder elementary schools 
were built but not because of a policy decision by the Board. 
By 1955 schools housed nearly any combination of grades— K-3> 
K-4, K-5, K-6, K-8, and K-12. The school day and year had both 
been shortened, again because of circumstances. The school 
system found it less expensive to shorten the time students 
spent in school, and parents and teachers approved of the change. 
Elementary students in feeder schools were not platooned or de- 
partmentalized. Yet, these new elementary schools were constructed 
along the same lines as the unit schools, with elaborate "special" 
facilities. The emphasis in shop classes had shifted away from 
repair and maintenance of the schools although home economics 
classes still prepared and served hot lunches. Auditorium was 
no longer required of all students and was eventually dropped 
, entirely. 

In 1955 Charles Lutz was fired; a new survey of the 
schools by the Public Administration Service (PAS) released at 
this time, offered many, of the same criticisms the Purdue Survey 
had thirteen years earlier and recommended reform. The static 
nature of the curriculum, the remnants of the Wir^- system, the 
lack of organized change, and the lack of a mechanism for curricu- 
lum improvement were all criticized. As a result, a new superin- 
tendent, Alden Plankenship, was appointed with a mandate for 
change; he revamped much of the school administration including 
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the business and finance department ard established a network 
of thirteen curriculum committees to develop curriculum guides 
for all secondary subjects. These committees worked for two 
years to produce The Gary Curriculum Guides Grades 7-12 , The 
changes proposed for some subject matters were far reaching. 

The science committee proposed to increase the high 
school science program from four courses, not all of which were 
offered in every school, to a total of nine courses including 
advanced courses in chemistry and physics, to offer these courses 
in all schools, to change the emphasis in science from content to 
inquiry, and to move science teaching from traditional class- 
rooms into laboratories. On most counts, the science program 
in Gary in 1956 was typical of those found in tost high schools. 
The proposed changes found in the 1958 guide reflected the pre- 
scriptions in the science education literature at that time. 
However, these proposals were not translated into new programs. 
VCnly two of the eight schools had laboratories that approached 
adequacy, and ao -.'inancial provision was made to remodel and 
equip new one^; n|w teac^.ers Kere not hiW^d to teach the new 
courses: and theve was no provi3 m to re- train teachers to 
teach i!\quirv. irs^ead of content. 

However, i le changes proposed by the science guide did 
begin to occjir after 1950 jvhen ^he combined effects of the 
National S'^'i^mce Foundation and the Natlon;^l -^^-f^^nse Education 
AcJt; began to 'appear in schools, ih^i resources provided to tx^e 
Gfl'.ry f5chool' s^'St^ Vi by NDEA and NSlfc included new scieuce cur- ^ 
^•icula — PSSC Physics , BSCS Diolog^^. CHL'A Study materials — 
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institutes to train teachers to use the new curricula, and money 
to remodel and equip science laboratories • Outside sources did 
for science education in Gary what the school system did not do 
for itself. With these changes teaching in Gary kept pace with 
progress being made throughout the country. The resources avail- 
able to Gary were available to all school systems, and the program 
in Gary followed national trends. 

The proposals made in the 1958 Curriculum Guide by the 
vocational education committee fared no better than those of 
the science committee. The vocational education committee had 
to deal with the criticisms and recommendations of the PAS survey 
and also similar ones from the Purdue Survey. Both had recom- 
mended the creation of a separate vocational-technical schoo3 
and cooperative vocational programs. But, after 19^2 the vcca- 
tj.onal program decreased in scope until, in 1955^ it was alnost 
non-existent. Board decisions in 19^2 ^^-hd ISk-k- to create centers 
where vocational education programs would be housed had rursulted 
in the narrowing of course offerings in other schools but not 
the operation of the new centers. The 1956 curriculum committee 
cajne after the PAS survey; it recommended that aji expanded list 
of courses be offered and that three cooperative programs be 
established. While the cooperative programs were established 
and were still in operation in 1970, the new courses were not 
offered until 3968. The cooperative programs were easily estab- 
'•^f?her' • th^^r ro^t the school sy?:tem very little money. 

New Cdurses^ however, reiiuxicu -^'^led and equipped shops, and 
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the system could not assume these costs. By 1965 the school 
system had nearly solved its overcrowding problem, and it could 
receive money for constructing a vocational- technical school 
through the Vocational Education Act of 1963; work on construc- 
tion of the Gary Area Technical Vocational School was begun, as 
a result, in 1965 and completed in 1968. 

This brief summary serves as a reminder that although 
the Gary school system changed comparatively slowly in the thirty 
years examined, it was a different system in 1970 than in 194o. 
Most city school systems had gone through a similar transform- 
ation in these years. Yet change in most cities occurred as it 
did in Gary— haltingly. As in any class of institutions, there 
are these individual institutions which are considered to be more 
"progressive," those which adopt new practices more quickly than 
others. Between 194o and 1970 the school system in Gary was not 
considered to be progressive, it neither adopted new practices 
from the prescriptive literature as quickly as other schools nor 
made the changes prescribed by the major surveys. However, this 
Is not to say that change was not occurring. 

Kinds of Change 

Kxamination of the Gary school system in 1970 reveals 
that all of the recommendations made by the Purdue Survey of 
19^2 for the subject matters of concern here had been put into 
effect. Change occurred, but it was alow in coming. The recom- 
mendations of the 1956 PAS Survey— many of them the same as those 
suggested by the Purdue Survey— had similarly been put into effect. 
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But to focus on demands ,for change and to ignore the djmamlcs of 
change can be misleading. And to focus on mandates and their 
consequences is to ignore changes that occurred without planning. 

There seem to have been three kinds of change occurring 
in the G-^ry school system between 19^0 and 1970, First, there 
were small scale changes in methods mate rials , and emphases 
made by individual teachers in their classrooms. The continuing 
efforts of a few social studies teachers to work with the inter- 
cultural curriculum after 19^7 is an example of this small-scale 
change. Second, there was change by drift; major changes occurred 
piecemeal over a period of time without a policy decision. For 
example, unit schools were replaced by feeder elementary schools. 
And third, there were deliberative and deliberate changes made 
at the policy level; the decision to make the elementary schools 
non-graded is an example of this. 

The recommendations of the surveys represented the most 
demanding and organized forces on the school system for change. 
But there were other demands for reform. The intercultural edu- 
cation issue was raised by the superintendent although in clear 
response to demands from the environment. The concern of one 
Board member with communism was translated into a course. On 
the face of it> then, it would seem that school surveys. Board 
members, superintendents, and the State Department of Education 
(in the case of vocational education) all had the power to pro- 
duce change in the school system, but this is not the case. 
There were numerous; sources of demand for change, but not all of 
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the demands resulted in change. The 19^6 social studies cur^^icu- 
lum was never widely used; the intention of the Board and the 
superintendent in the 19^0 's to make the elementary schools non- 
graded was never realized; and some of the recommendations of 
the surveys were not carried out until twenty or more years 
after they were made. 

As was suggested at several points in the study, the Gary 
school system was typical of most schools in many respects. Thus, 
in each of the three subject matter cases examined, had Gary 
followed through on the recommendations made for change, i.e., 
widely used the intercultural curriculum beginning in 19^6, 
offered the expanded science program in 1958, and built the 
vocational- technical school' in 19^2, it would have been an edu- 
cational leader, a model school system. However, Gary did not 
make the changes at those times but did so later, roughly in 
concert with many other school systems. Although some of the 
problems of the school system in Gary may have been unique, most 
were not. Nor was the repertoire of alternative solutions to 
problems or responses to demsmds for change unusual. 

The school system in Gary always had a backlog of prob- 
lems and recommended solutions, and it suffered sudden crises. 
Crisis received more attention than problems, e-g., settling the 
school strike received more attention than implementing the 
Intercultural curriculum. In Gary, as elsewhere between 19^0 
and 1955, buildings received a great deal of attention; othv2r 
matters. Including curriculum, received much less. The Board 
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was not alone in ignoring curriculum. During these years little 
attention was paid by school personnel. And in Gary what atten- 
tion that was paid was not fruitful^ the social studies curricu- 
lum underwent minimal change, and non-graded classrooms did not 
come into being. 

After 1956 curriculum appeared to receive much more 
attention in Gary and nationally. The building crisis had 
abated considerably, and it suddenly seemed as if the United 
States schools were underestimating the importance of curriculum, 
particularly in science, mathematics j and foreign languages. 
Scientists had long perceived this lack of concern, as was noted 
in Chapter V, but the general concern on the part of educators, 
politicians, and laymen came only with the launching of Sputnik. 

Despite a concern for curriculum after I956, the attention 
paid it was not exactly like that paid to budgetary matters or 
to buildings and sites. This difference is the result of the 
natures of the different kinds of concerns. New curriculum 
guides can be loosely equated with blueprints or accounting 
procedures in that they are of value as guides or specifications 
and take on meaning only as the directives they imply are oper- 
ationalized. In the cases of buildings or accounting, the Board 
in Gary approved blueprints and procedures and then watched while 
the buildings were completed according to specification and audits 
were made. Board concern for curriculum, however, stopped with 
production of the guides. The buildings were constructed be- 
cause the Board appropriated the money for them; curriculum 
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guides were not operationalized because the Board did not appro- 
priate money. Board financial support was minimal in all three 
cases examined. The Board got exactly what it had ordered when 
it spent money for a new building. When it spent its money on 
curriculum, it got curriculum guides. But it had no idea what 
happened as a result of those curriculum guides. The Board 
lacked resources of both money and knowledge to insure that new 
curriculum guides resulted in improved teaching. It could not 
afford to re- train i^eachers, and it had no way of measuring the 
extent to \'/hich the new curricula were used. 

New curriculum guides, however, represent a kind of change 
whether or not they are ever used. They serve as formal docu- 
ments which are somehow satisfactory to those who demanded 
change. The 1958 Curriculum Guide , as we have suggested, did 
.not produce change. Yet the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion was lavish in its praise of the document and the work going 
on in Gary. »In Gary between 19^0 and 1958 all change that 
occurred happened either by drift or was of the small-scale in- 
dividual classroom variety. There were policy decisions about 
major changes; there was a new curriculum guide for all secon- 
dary subjects; there were publicity releases about curriculum 
change; in short, there was a lot of talk about change, but 
there was little in the way of actual deliberate change. State- 
ments about change served in lieu of actual change; and no one 
was concerned enough to trace the process of change, to see that 
proposed change was carried out. 
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In 1957 federal involvement in education took on a nevf 
character. Support was given to bring about change. First, new 
curricula were produced, and then opportunities were provided 
for re- training teachers and assuring the proper equipment and 
materials. Change occurred, but only insofar as school systems 
were enticed into contributing matching funds for these efforts. 
Even then, in Gary, change was neither all encompassing nor 
lasting. Not all Gary science teachers chose to use the new 
materials. And, although the equipment and facilities produced 
by the federal involvement continue to be used, Gary science 
teachers in 1970 began to choose texts and materials other than 
those produced by the national science curriculum committees. 

Change and the availability of resources seem often, 
but not always related. The social studies curriculum was not 
changed although the change would not have cost the school 
system much. Change in science and vocational education did not 
occur because the costs to the school system were greater than 
It could assume at the time while maintaining the construction 
program. By the time the overcrowding problem was nearly solved, 
federal funds designed to bring about the science and vocational 
education changes had been made available. The availability of 
funds for vocational education in the early 1940's had not pro- 
duced change, however^ Gary did not claim all of the funds it 
vra.s entitled to. 

Of the backlog of recommended changes with which the Gary 
school system dealt, some occurred without benefit of policy 
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decision. The several features of the Wirt Plan faded and dis- 
appeared during the thirty years studied yet the Board minutes 
do not show that they did so because of debate and decision. 
The unit school concept was initially violated in the early 19^0 's 
when the first feeder elementary schools were built. Although 
the decision to build these schools was made by the Board, it 
did not reflect a conscious effort to change the form of school- 
ing in Gary. Unit schools were unwieldly because when first 
built they were too big for the niamber of students in the area 
they served. Because of the rapid growth of Gary, however, they 
soon all became overcrowded. Because of the delicate balance 
between academic and non-academic facilities demanded by the 
platoon plan, these schools were difficult to remodel and to 
add to. Construction of unit schools left the system with 
schools which did not adequately serve needs but which were 
difficult to alter. 

The feeder elementary schools were constructed to provide 
for the complete Wirt course offerings, however, including audi- 
torium and gym. The platooning and departmentalization continued 
within the feeder schools for some time. These forms of organ- 
ization were discontinued one school at a time and piecemeal 
within each school as single classroom teachers began teaching 
more and more subjects to their homerooms. The conceptualizations 
we used— those of Parsons and Perrow — perhaps let us account for 
some of these anomalies. Perrow' s conceptualization offered an 
analysis of schools in terms of goals which are derived from 
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societal values, technology which is the means available to 
achieve the goals, and structure which is the hierarchy of roles, 
with actors in these roles employing the technology. Parsons ' 
conceptualizations identified groups and individuals . concerned 
with schooling by locating them in a hierarchy of levels : com- 
munity, managerial, and technical. The positing of the levels 
waa to permit examination of the relationships among them. 

As "sensitizing devices" for conducting the research, 
the conceptualizations were useful. Values, technology, and 
structure were considered as givens, the state of which at any 
time could affect curriculum change. At two points values im- 
pinged on the process of change. First, in the case of social 
studies nearly no one in the school system or the community 
valued use of the intercultural curriculum. Superintendent 
Lutz perceived (or at least assumed that he did) the attitudes 
toward the curriculum and thus withdrew school system support for 
the venture. Second, in the cases of science and vocational 
education, change was delayed because of priorities; these were 
assigned, presumably, on the basis of values. In neither case, 
however, does knowing this. explain how general values were made 
known to the Board and the superintendent, or if they were. We 
do know that ending the school strike in 19^5 and properly housing 
all students were highly valued because Gary residents were vocal 
on these issues. This suggests that the community valued the 
smooth deliverance of the educational service, but that values 
had little to do with the nature or content of that service. 
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Technology entered our thinking at this point. First, 
the means for the use of the intercultural curriculum did not 
exist, at least in a form that was easily employable. I-Iaterials 
were beginning to appear but not collected into texts or books 
of readings, and methods for teaching intercultural relations 
had not been designed. But while this lack complicated the task. 
It was not instrumental in deciding the ultimate fate of the 
curriculum; although it took effort, a curriculum and materials 
were put together. The Intercultural curriculum failed not in 
its construction but in Its use. Second, technology was too 
expensive, but in two ways. The vocational education technology 
was always available but always too expensive. Science technol- 
ogy was not available; the expense was in developing it. ^Once 
developed by the PSSC, BSCS, and CHEM Study committees, however, 
it was made available in easily adopted packaged form. The cost 
was no more than for traditional textbooks; once teachers became 
aware of the materials, they quickly began to use them. The 
availability of the new materials facilitated curriculum change 
in science. 

Structure was of significance because of the responsi- 
bilities and privileges which accrued to different roles at 
different times. In all three cases exejnined, one of the obliga- 
tions of the teacher role was to revise curricalum. The power to 
operationallze curriculum on anything larger than an individual 
classroom scope, however, was not that of teachers. Social 
studies teachers in the late 19^0 's and early 1950's were free 
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either to use or not to use the Intercultural curriculum; tliis 
small scale change occurred in some classrooms. But the Board 
retained the authority to appropriate money to ope rationalize 
what committees of teachers had designed. By virtue of the way' 
in which roles were defined, then, change was delayed and pre- 
vented. It was also facilitated, however, because at times 
principals were given responsibilities which were customarily 
not theirs. The elementary grades changed from being platooned 
and departmentalized to being self-contained, one school at a 
time and not by Board decision. The delegation of this respon- 
sitoilrLty was the privilege of the superintendent; principals 
did not simply assume authority because they wanted to. 

The separation of curriculum designing and curriculum 
ope rationalizing appears to be a case of what Lortie refers to 
as "variable zoning. Curriculum, seen as what goes on in 
classrooms, is the concern of teachers although the administration 
is ultimately responsible for it, while budgetary matters such as 
appropriations for science and vocational education curricula on 
a system-wide level are tightly controlled by the administration 
and/or the Board. In social studies in 19^7* official support 
for the intercultural curriculum on a' city-wide basis was with- 
drawn, but no teacher in his classroom was prevented from using it, 

■^Dan C. Lortie, "The Balance of Control and Autonomy in 
Elementary School Teaching," "^he Semi-Professions and Their 
Organiza tion ^ Amatai Etzioni, cT. (New York: The Free Press, 

19^0),?. 13. 
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The conceptualizations 5 then, were of value. They sug- 
gested both sources and individuals, each of which contained 
potential for input into the curriculum change ^jrocess. They 
offered terms in which discussion of events in Gary could be 
couched* They served to locate and stabilize the subject matter 
of the study and suggested reasons that change did or did not 

occur* They did not, however, provide any means for explaining i 
the process of curriculum change at given points in time. 

To conceptualize change, we assumed that the process 
of curriculum change in Gary between 194o and 1970 would be 
political in that decisions would be made by a legitimate 
authority who had to decide among competing values and partici- 
pants rather than rational in that decisions would be made from 
among competing ideas* In fact, the process we observed suggested 
aspects of both. Decisions about what courses should be offered 
€tnd what the content of these courses should be were made, inso- 
far as they appeared in curriculum guides, seemingly by rational 
I means. There was a strong correlation between the prescriptive 

! literature and the changes proposed in all three cases. The 

question of what the school system should be doing, then, was 
answered rationally. 

But, the operationalization of these courses depended 
on competing values and goals. While teachers made decisions 
about the form and content of courses, the Board decided whether 
^» or not the courses could be offered. But discovering how prior- 

ities were assigned was not possible in this study. Public clamor 

o 

ERLC 
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on one Issue such as overcrowding combined with silence on an- 
other such as curriculum certainly affected the setting or 
priorities. Community opinion which was expressed at Board 
meetings was a visible means by which the Board learned of the 
desires of the local i'esidents; it had to respond to these con- 
cerns. The explajiation of the question of priorities must be 
left to another study. 

The Findings of the Study 

The major findings of this study are that first, cur- 
riculum and the process of curriculum change were neither highly 
visible to nor concerns of most people in Gary and its schools. 
Second, because of this low visibility, small-scale changes and 
drift were permitted but large-scale decisions were not operation- 
alized. Now we can suggest why this might be so and why the 
school system did not change itself. 

The school system in Gary had two functions during the 
years examined. The first, and more Important of these functions, 
was the delivery of a service. I.e., schooling. The primary 
concern of the school system was with the smooth flow of the 
service and only secondarily with the nature of that service. 
The concern of Gary residents as expressed during the period 
examined was with maintenance of the school system and its service. 
The civic elite worked to end the racial strike but not to change 
curriculum. The primary concern of parents was with double 
shifts and overcrowding; this concern was not with the nature 
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of the service but with the failure of the school system to de- 
liver its service smoothly and equitably. The Board focused 
its attention on buildin?,s and finances, both essential factors 
in delivory. Available ;|.xcney was spent first c\ providing'' 
academic classrooms, books, and enough teachers. Once the de- 
livery of the service wul- assured, any unused resources could^ be 
employed in changing the program. H-j/;c r.in Gary there was 
seldom unused money available. 

The second function of the school system was to stay as 
current and modern as it could-. Models of and prescriptions 
about what school systems should be like and what they should be 
doing were generated outside the system. But prescriptions were 
of value /bn3y Inasmuch as they entic^M schools to use any extra 
resource-is? 3r to find addjitlonal onca; for ^nuch of the period 
studied, Gary did net np'oi'.:. to the prescriptions. Pe».._xJ''^ 
involvement and control of the ovux'^o.'owdjnp' problem in Gaiy 

■'-is- 

occurred roughly at the same time; at that po^nt Gary began to 
respond to the prescriptions. 

The Gary school system during the years examined was 
aware of educational prescriptions and changes occurring in other 
school systems The major school surveys of the Gary system pro- 
vided in their recommendations a model for the schools. The 
attempt to include intercultural education in the social studies 
curriculum in the middle 1940 's was an attempt to operationalize 
^/new and emerging: idea, ^'^..e soUs-^ce and vocational education 
curriculum committee^ of 195^/gave evidence of their Wareaei.i? 
of current prescriptions iu'the chejiges they proposed. The new 
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science courses were those found in the science education liter- 
ature o"^' the time. 

' ""'However^ rlpj=5Dite the awareness of new ideas and practices, 
the school system was Unable to op'^rational^^-e them. The main- 
tenance function always took priority. While the formation and 
operation of curriculum committees gave the appearance of change, 
the committees, themselves, were unable to bring about city- wide 
change. Their proposals could, and no doubt did, produce change 
in individual classrooms. Change of any scope larger than in- 
dividual classrooms, however, occurred only as support from the 
administration and the Board was offered. 

However, the primary concern of the Board and the 
administration, was with buildings and finances. The elements 
basic to the smooth delivery of service, e.g., classrooms, books, 
and teachers, necessarily took precedence over special efforts 
and programs in any one subject area. Given the lack of commun- 
ity concern for curriculum, it is unlikely that the Board could 
be convinced of the wisdom of instituting a new (and probably 
expensive) program in science, for example, while there were 
many overcrowded clasts rooms and students on double shifts. 

Identification and separation of these two functions 
permits us to look anew at the four rubrics outlined in Chapter 
!• First , identifying maintenance as the primary function of the 
school system suggests why adaptation and expenditure per pupil 
were found to be related. The wealthier a school district is 
the more likely it is to have resources available after maintenance 
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is provided for. School districts which provide funds in excess 
of those necessary for maintenance are more innovative because 
they can affort to invest resources in change • 

Second, the myth of local control can now be seen in 
terms of the prerogative of a school district to tax itself 
bc-eyond minimum maintenance support levels. If the local concern 
is only with maintenance or if the district is relatively poor, 
money can be provided only for maintenance, e.g., sufficient 
buildings, books, and teachers. Wealthier districts that so 
choose caxi provide funds as far in excess of those necessary for 
maintenance as they wish. 

Third, prescription, both generally about schooling and 
specifically abou abject matters and single innovations, al- 
ways constitute a model, one toward which school systems are 
working. The range of resources available to school .districts 
suggests a reason for the lag between the design of an innovation 
and its complete diffusion. Wealthier school districts (defined 
here as ones with funds far in excess of those needed for main- 
tenance) can afford to try innovations and in so doing both 
serve as experimenters in which innovations are tried and as 
exenqplars for less wealthy school districts. Because the federal 
money carried the stipulation that it could not be used to supplant 
existing programs, poorer school districts were enticed into try- 
ing innovations. 

The diffusion literature explains both how knowledge 
about innovations spreads and why less wealthy systems feel some 
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pressure to conform, to always be as modem and current as pos- 
sible. The relationship between career-oriented superintendents 
and innovative school districts may be correlational in that 
such superintendents quite likely gravitate toward the wealthier 
districts where resources for trying new practices are available. 

The factors which most affected the process of curriculum 
change in Gary were money and means. Throughout the thirty years 
examined, the school system could not do all things at all times, 
could not build a technical-vocational school when it needed 
academic classrooms for many students, and could not remodel 
shops and laboratories and could not hire more teachers • Yet 
when national concern began to turn to curriculum in the late 
1950 's, concern in Gary did also. Federal money became available 
to make changes that had been recommended in Gary years earlier, 
and the school system found the matching funds • In all the sub- 
ject areas examined, there was disjunction between designing 
curriculum and injuring that it would be used. When curriculum 
for use in individual classrooms was available, teachers were 
free to use it; when curriculum proposals called for the ex- 
penditure of money, however, teachers did not have access to the 
funds. The money was already employed in maintaining the school 
system. 

The advent of federal money brought curriculum change. 
A question raised— but not answered — by this study concerns 
policy decisions about the flow of federal money. Federal money 
had been allocated for innovation and cannot be used to supplant 
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existing programs. It is also given with the stipulation that 
local districts assume the full cost of the funded program after 
.a period of years. In Gary, however, with the exception of one 
very short-lived computer mathematics program and one science 
program, federal funds were continuing in 1970 for all funded 
programs. In a sense, federal funds appear to have become on- 
going subsidies for school systems. The interesting question 
raised, then, is one of identifying the point at which federal 
funds stop serving the innovation or "keeping current" function 
of school systems and begin to serve the maintenance function. 
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